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Preface 


This volume aims to fill a long-felt need, among both teachers and students 
of Thai, for a detailed descriptive grammar which is accessible to the 
ordinary learner with little or no knowledge of linguistic terminology. 
For beginners, it should prove a useful reference source that may be used 
in conjunction with any introductory language course; for more advanced 
learners, it will hopefully clarify grey areas in their knowledge and provide 
some further insight into the language. 


This book could not have been attempted, let alone completed, without 
the help and encouragement of many people, over a period of many years. 
I am indebted to all those Thais who, over the years, with charm, grace 
and tact have helped me to improve my knowledge of their language; 
to all those authors listed in the bibliography (and many others, too 
numerous to mention); to the late Peter J. Bee, formerly Lecturer in Tai 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, who 
did much to arouse my curiosity about language in general and Thai 
in particular; and to those students of Thai who each year ask new 
and searching questions and fill me with fresh resolve not to have 
to bluff my way through the following year. I am especially grateful to 
Sujinda Khantayalongkoch, Manas Chitakasem, Vantana Cornwell and 
Routledge’s anonymous reviewer from Australia, for their careful checking 
of the draft manuscript and their numerous constructive suggestions for 
improving the text; their input has been invaluable. I am also grateful to 
Walaiporn Tantikanangkul, Andrew Simpson and Justin Watkins for some 
very practical guidance. Errors, omissions and other shortcomings that 
may remain are, however, entirely my own responsibility. Finally, my 
greatest debt of gratitude is to Manas Chitakasem, my teacher, colleague 
and friend for nearly thirty years, for his unstinting support and encour- 
agement since my first faltering forays into Thai; it is to him that this 
book is dedicated with respect and affection. 
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Introduction 


Thai and its speakers 


Thai (formerly called ‘Siamese’) is a member of the Tai family of languages 
which are spoken by an estimated 70 million people dispersed over a 
wide area of Asia, from northern Vietnam to northern India. Thai, with 
nearly 50 million first-language speakers, is the most important language 
in the Tai family, which also includes Lao, Shan (spoken in northern 
Burma) and some 15 million speakers in southwestern China. Despite 
common structural features, even closely related Tai languages are often 
mutually unintelligible because of phonological and lexical differences. 
Tai speakers were once thought to have originated from China and 
migrated southwards, but today the border area between northern Vietnam 
and China’s Guangxi province is regarded as a more likely origin. From 
the eighth century AD Tai speakers began to migrate westwards and south- 
westwards into what is present-day Thailand. 


Thai is the national language of Thailand. Distinct regional dialects of 
Thai are spoken in the north, northeast and south of the country, but 
the language of the Central Region is regarded as the standard and is 
used both in schools and for official purposes throughout the country. 


Thai is a tonal language, with the meaning of each syllable determined 
by the pitch at which it is pronounced. Standard Thai has five tones – 
mid, low, high, rising and falling. Thai has no noun or verb inflections: 
a noun has a single form, with no distinction between singular and plural, 
while past, present and future time can be conveyed by a single verb 
form. Like many other South-East Asian languages, Thai has a complex 
pronoun system, which reflects gender, age, social status, the formality 
of the situation and the degree of intimacy between speakers. Much of 
the original Thai lexicon is monosyllabic; a high percentage of polysyl- 
labic words are foreign borrowings, particularly from the classical Indian 
languages, Sanskrit and Pali. 


Intro- 
duction 


Romanisation 


There is no universally recognised system for romanising Thai and Thais 
can neither write their language in the Western alphabet nor easily read 
Westerners’ romanisations of Thai. When romanising Thai, linguists use 
one system, librarians another and the Royal Thai Institute yet another; 
the average Thai, if called upon to romanise Thai words, would almost 
certainly do so in a quite unsystematic way. 


The system used in this book is based on the phonemic transcription 
devised by the American scholar, Mary Haas, in the early 1940s and 
slightly modified in J. Marvin Brown’s AUA Thai course materials. While 
this system is widely used in the linguistic literature on Thai and aca- 
demic writing on Thailand, commercially published courses often avoid 
transcriptions that use symbols from the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
The system appears in full in Appendix 1. 


Learning Thai 


A number of readily available Thai courses can be used in conjunction 
with this grammar. The Linguaphone Thai Course (1984) by Manas 
Chitakasem and David Smyth, and Teach Yourself Thai (1995) by David 
Smyth, both equip the learner with the necessary grammar and vocabu- 
lary to deal with a range of everyday situations and provide a structured 
introduction to the script; both works include cassettes/CDs. 


Of earlier materials, Spoken Thai (1945-8) by Mary Haas and Heng 
Subhanka, although dated in places, is an extremely solid work, which 
offers many valuable insights into the language. Foundations of Thai 
(1968) by Edward Anthony et al., and Thai Basic Course (1970) by 
Warren G. Yates and Absorn Tryon likewise provide very thorough intro- 
ductions to the language with comprehensive grammar notes. The AUA 
Language Center Thai Course (1967), prepared by J. Marvin Brown, is 
designed for classroom use with a native speaker, rather than self-tuition, 
but other works produced by AUA, including Brown’s AUA Language 
Center Thai Course: Reading and Writing (1979), and Adrian Palmer’s 
imaginative dialogue books, Small Talk (1974) and Getting Help with 
Your Thai (1977) are well worth consulting. Fundamentals of the Thai 
Language (1957) by Stuart Campbell and Chuan Shaweewongse (although 
in the most recent reprint, authorship is now attributed to ‘the editors 
of Marketing Media Associates Co., Ltd.’), has long provided the Bangkok 


expatriate with a sound introduction to the language, despite its tradi- 
tional grammar-translation approach. 


Two substantial books on Thai grammar addressed to English speakers 
are Thai Reference Grammar (1964) by Richard Noss and Teaching of 
Thai Grammar (1982) by William Kuo. Noss’s book, based on his doctoral 
thesis, is a detailed and insightful descriptive grammar that no serious 
student of Thai can fail to benefit from; however, it is addressed to those 
with a background in linguistics, and its use of linguistic terminology is 
at best bewildering and at times simply intimidating for the majority of 
beginners. Kuo’s book, by contrast, is a much more down-to-earth work- 
book for practising key structures, but it does require a prior knowledge 
of Thai script. 


Dictionaries 


The most useful dictionary for the learner is Thai-English Student’s 
Dictionary (1964) compiled by Mary Haas. Each Thai script entry is 
followed by a phonemic transcription and English gloss. A particularly 
useful feature for the learner is that for every noun the appropriate clas- 
sifier is indicated; many of the entries also include well-chosen examples 
of everyday usage. George B. McFarland’s Thai-English Dictionary (1944), 
although dated, remains a valuable reference work for the more advanced 
student of Thai, for it contains many words of Sanskrit origin and exten- 
sive listings of flora and fauna not found in the Haas volume. Two 
impressive recent works, which do not include pronunciation guides, but 
do reflect more up-to-date usage, are Domnern and Sathienpong’s Thai- 
English Dictionary (1994) and Thianchai Iamwaramet’s A New Thai 
Dictionary with Bilingual Explanation (1993). Robertson’s Practical 
English-Thai Dictionary (1969) is an invaluable pocket-sized aid for the 
beginner, which gives Thai equivalents of about 2,500 common English 
words in both romanised transcription and Thai script. 


Linguistic literature on Thai 


There is a rich English-language literature on many aspects of Thai linguis- 
tics, most of which is catalogued in Franklin E. Huffman’s Bibliography 
and Index of Mainland Southeast Asian Languages and Linguistics (1986). 
Much of this literature is in the form of unpublished doctoral theses 
written in American university linguistics departments during the 1970s 


Linguistic 
literature 
on Thai 


Intro- 
duction 


and 1980s and therefore not readily available. A number of collections 
of essays produced to honour leading scholars of Thai, most notably 
William J. Gedney (1975), Fang-Kuei Li (1976) and Vichin Panupong 
(1997), include contributions which the serious learner can benefit from. 
Anthony Diller’s essays on levels of language use (1985) and the role of 
Central Thai as a national language (1991) and William A. Smalley’s 
Linguistic Diversity and National Unity: Language Ecology in Thailand 
(1994), a masterful study of the relationship between the national 
language, regional dialects and minority languages, are accessible to the 
layman and offer invaluable insights into the language and language situ- 
ation in Thailand. 


Chapter | 


Pronunciation 


Thai differs radically from English and other European languages in being 
a tone language. In tone languages the meaning of a syllable is deter- 
mined by the pitch at which it is pronounced. The Thai sound system 
also includes a small number of consonant and vowel sounds which have 
no close equivalent in English. The lists of consonant and vowel sounds 
in this section include, where possible, a close equivalent sound in stan- 
dard British English. An example of the sound in a word is given for 
confirmation with a Thai native speaker. 


ПП Consonants 


1.1.1 Initial consonants 














The consonants д, b, f, 1, т, п, г, у, w, s, h are similar to English; the 
following consonants, however, need further clarification: 


k similar to g in get e.g. kay (19) chicken 

kh similar to kh in khakhi e.g. khay (lu) egg 

p similar to ng in singer e.g. naan (314) work 

c similar to j in jar e.g. саап (NIU) plate 

ch similar to ch in chart e.g. chaay (21) male 
t similar to t in stop e.g. taam (MMW) to follow 
th similar to th in Thailand e.g. thay (Ines) Thai 
p similar to p in spin e.g. pay (lu) to go 


ph similar to p in part e.g. phaasáa (1147) language 


І 
Pronunciation 


Many Thais find it difficult to produce an initial r and will substitute 1. 
Thus rüu (‘to know’) is often pronounced liu. 





1.1.2 Final consonants 











A Thai syllable can end in two types of consonant sounds: 
(a) the stops -p, -t, -k 


The final stop consonants are unreleased. Unreleased stops are produced 
when the airstream is closed to make the sound, but not re-opened, so 
that no air is released. Examples in English include the ‘p’ in the casual 
pronunciation of ‘yep!’ and the ‘t’ in ‘rat’ when ‘rat trap’ is said quickly. 
Beginners sometimes find it difficult to hear the difference between words 
like rak (‘to love’), rat (‘to bind’) and rap (‘to receive’), while in attempt- 
ing to reproduce these sounds, they may inadvertently ‘release’ the final 
consonant. 


(b) the nasals -m, -n, -0 


These sounds are familiar from English and present no problem. 








1.1.3 | Consonant clusters 








The following consonant clusters exist in Thai; they occur only at the 
beginning of a word: 


kr- as in krun (133) city 

kl- as in klay (Ina) far 

kw- as іп кумдар (пэл) wide 

khr- as in khray (las) who? 

khl- as in khlaay (nana) to resemble 
khw- as in khwáa (12/21) right 

pr- as in pratuu (Usz9) door 

pl- as in plaa (Uan) fish 

phr- as in phrá (W3%) monk 

phl- as in phlaat (#919) to miss, fail 


tr- as in tror) (ASN) straight 


In everyday speech many Thais will omit the second consonant in a 
cluster: 


plaa (ia?) ‘fish’ becomes раа 
khray (las) ‘who?’ becomes khay 
pratuu (use@) ‘door’ becomes patuu 


A more radical transformation, associated with Bangkok working-class 
speech, is the change of initial khw- to f-: 


khwaa (21) ‘right’ becomes faa 


khwaam suk (631362) ‘happiness’ becomes faam suk 


1.2 | Vowels and diphthongs 


Thai distinguishes between short and long vowels. Short vowels are tran- 
scribed with a single letter (e.g. -a, -e, -a, etc.) and long vowels with two 
letters (e.g. -aa, -ee, -ii, etc.). 


Diphthongs (combinations of two vowel sounds) are similarly distin- 
guished by length. Short diphthongs are represented by a single letter 
followed by w or y (e.g. -aw, -oy, -uy, etc.); long diphthongs are repre- 
sented by either two different letters (e.g. -ia, -ua, -ua, etc.) or two similar 
letters followed by w or y (e.g -aaw, -eew, -әәу, etc.). 


Learners are likely to experience some difficulty in hearing and producing 
differences between the short and long diphthongs -aw/-aaw and -ay/-aay: 


raw (31) we raaw (312) about 

khaw (tan) to enter khaaw (213) rice 

tay (la) liver taay (mg) to die 

săy (la) clear saay (819) late morning 


When reading Thai script it is essential to be able to distinguish between 
long and short vowel symbols, as vowel length influences tone (see Chapter 
2): 


-a similar to u in run e.g. yan (EN) still 
-aa similar to a in father e.g. maa (41) to come 


-e similar to e in let e.g. dék (п) child 


1.2 
Vowels and 
diphthongs 
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-39y 


similar to ay in may e.g. thee (19) to pour 

similar to er in number e.g. пәп (ÑU) money 

similar to er in her e.g. сәә (138) to meet 

short vowel, similar to air in hair e.g. khén (dia) hard 

long vowel, similar to air in hair e.g. mês (un) mother 

similar to i in bin e.g. bin (Ñu) to fly 

similar to ee in fee e.g. mii (Ñ) to have 

short vowel, similar to or in corn e.g. tôn (a) must 

long vowel, similar to or in corn e.g. b3ok (UN) to say 
similar to o in Ron e.g. con (4%) poor 

similar to o in go e.g. too (le) big 

similar to oo in book e.g. yuk (#@) era 

similar to oo in coo e.g. rüu (3) to know 

short vowel, with no equivalent in English; e.g. nèn (ий) опе 
long vowel, with no equivalent іп English; e.g. mutt (а) hand 
similar to ear in hear e.g. sia (der) to lose 

similar to oer in doer e.g. rüa (33) fence 


long diphthong with no equivalent in English; e.g. Бба (ta) 
bored 


similar to io in Rio e.g. діам (1082) single 

similar to oué in roué e.g. ruay (33tl) rich 

diphthong with no equivalent in English; e.g. n&ay (iras) tired 
similar со ему in chewy e.g. khuy (8t!) to chat 

long diphthong with no equivalent in English; e.g. dooy (low) by 


long diphthong with no equivalent in English; e.g. neey (ttl) 
butter 


similar to oy in boy e.g. bdy (uae) often 
similar to oy in boy e.g. roy (388) hundred 


short diphthong, similar to ai in Thai e.g. thay (ув) Thai 


1.3 


-aay long diphthong, similar to ai in Thai e.g. taay (#79) dead Tones 


-iw — similar to ue in hue e.g. hiw (#7) hungry 
-ew short diphthong, similar to ayo in Mayo e.g. rew (52) fast 
-eew long diphthong, similar to ayo in Mayo e.g. leew (tA?) bad 


-EW short diphthong with no equivalent in English; e.g. théw (07) 
row 


-eew long diphthong with no equivalent in English; e.g. leew (Hà?) 
already 


-aw short diphthong, similar to ao in Lao e.g. raw (131) we 


-aaw long diphthong, similar to ao in Lao e.g. raaw (313) about 


ЕЧ Топеѕ 


Each syllable in Thai is pronounced with a specific tone. Standard Thai 
has five different tones, which are represented in the transcription system 
by an accent over the first vowel in the syllable. They are mid tone (no 
accent), high tone (^), low tone (^), rising tone (~) and falling tone (^). 
a Mid tone (siay sáaman): normal voice pitch: 

pay (lu) to go maa (31) to come pheen (HNN) expensive 
b High tone (sian trii): higher than normal voice pitch: 

rot (38) car sút (WYA) to buy lék (an) small 
c Low tone (sian éek): lower than normal voice pitch: 

sip (AU) ten саак (af) from yày (ия) big 


d Rising tone (sian cattawaa): starting from a lower than normal voice 
pitch with a distinctive rising contour: 


kh55n (Vav) of — stay (978) pretty ph35m (NaN) thin 


e Falling tone (sian thoo): starting from a higher than normal voice 
pitch with a distinctive falling contour: 


thii (fh at chôəp (VAU) to like phüut (Wa) to speak 
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1.3.1 | Tone change 





There are a few common words which have a different tone in normal 
conversation to when pronounced slowly and deliberately in isolation. 
For example, kháw (121) ‘he, she, they’, chan (QU) T and máy фиш 
(question particle) are all pronounced with a high tone in normal conver- 
sation but a rising tone when pronounced in isolation. 


In one form of adjectival reduplication (see 6.4), the first element is pro- 
nounced with a high tone for the purpose of emphasis or intensification: 


süay (428) beautiful 
süay süay (92838) so beautiful! 


In certain situations tones may also change; the unstressed first syllable 
in a two-syllable word is usually pronounced with a mid tone (see 1.4), 
while when two syllables with rising tones follow one another, the first 
is often pronounced as a high tone: 


nánsüu (via) book 


s$5r) sam khon (951191) two or three people 


II Stress 


In words of two syllables, unlike in English, it is the second syllable which 
is stressed. When the vowel in the first syllable is -a, it is normally reduced 
to -ә and in normal speech the tone is mid: 


pratuu~protuu (usz@) door 
saduak~soduak (#931) convenient 


When the vowel -aa occurs in both the first and second syllable, it is 
commonly shortened in the first syllable: 


aaháan-aháan (075113) food 


phaasáa-phasáa (ANNAN) language 


Chapter 2 


The writing system 


Thai is written in a unique script. This has evolved from a script which 
originated in South India and was introduced into mainland South-East 
Asia during the fourth or fifth century AD. The neighbouring Lao and 
Cambodian scripts bear some close similarities to Thai. The first recorded 
example of Thai writing is widely believed to be a stone inscription found 
by the future King Mongkut (Rama IV, 1851-68) at Sukhothai in 1833, 
and dated 1283 AD. In this inscription, the author, King Ramkhamhaeng, 
records that he actually devised the script. In recent years there has been 
lively debate in academic circles about its authenticity; much of this can 
be found in Chamberlain (1991). 


The Thai writing system is alphabetic. It is written across the page from 
left to right with no spaces between words; when spaces are used, they 
serve as punctuation markers, instead of commas or full stops. There is 
generally a close match between spelling and pronunciation. The following 
sections outline the key features of the Thai writing system: 


lx Consonants 


The Thai alphabet has forty-two consonants which are arranged according 
to the traditional Indian alphabetic order, beginning with velar stops, 
then palatals, dentals, bilabials and finally, sonorants. 


All consonants are pronounced with an inherent -ээ vowel sound. Each 
consonant has a name, rather like ‘a-for-apple, b-for-bat’, which children 
learn in school. For the foreign learner, knowing these names can be 
useful when asking how to spell a word, but is not necessary for learning 
to read. 


Many consonant symbols change their pronunciation at the end of a word 
because of the very limited number of final consonant sounds that exist 


2 іп Thai (1.1.2); thus, the letters representing initial kh, c, ch, d, th, b, 


The writing ph, s and f sounds are each channelled into one of just three possible 


system sounds — К, p, t — when they occur at the end of a word. The following 


table lists the consonants in dictionary order with their names and pronun- 
ciations, both as initial and as final consonants: 











Name Initial Final 
fl kəə kay (chicken) k k 
Y kh35 khay (egg) kh k 
A khoo khwaay (buffalo) kh k 
9l khoo rakhan (bell) kh k 
N 22 дии (snake) 0 0 
a сээ саап (plate) с t 
Я сһә chin (small cymbals) ch t 
2j choo cháar (elephant) ch t 
р s39 sôo (chain) s t 
N choo (ka)chəə (tree) ch t 
9 yoo yin (girl) у п 
а doo chádaa (theatrical crown) d t 
9 соо patak (goad) t t 
9 thd. tháan (base) th t 
n th5»» monthoo (Indra’s Queen) th t 
@! thoo thaw (old person) th t 
U n29 neen (novice) n 
A doo dèk (child) t 
Й соо саму (turtle) t t 
8 thdo thin (bag) th t 
Lu thoo thaháan (soldier) th t 
5 thoo thon (flag) th t 
и noo nüu (mouse) n n 
u Бээ bay máay (leaf) b p 
u рээ plaa (fish) Р 
2 P phdo phár (bee) ph p 








б O z sag m o2 «л гс° 2° =) >= 23 > 


*See 2.3. 





f55 faa (lid) f р 
pho» phaan (tray) ph р 
foo fan (tooth) f Р 
pho» samphaw (sailing ship) ph Р 
тәэ maa (horse) m m 
yoo yak (giant) y y 
гоо rta (boat) r n 
[ээ lig (monkey) І п 
woo wéen (ring) w w 
s55 sáalaa (pavilion) s t 
550 rusíi (ascetic) s t 
s55 ѕба (tiger) s t 
ho hiip (box) h - 
[ээ culaa (kite) І п 
29 аар (bowl) *zero'* - 
hoo пок hüuk (owl) h - 








The following table summarises the representation of final consonant 
sounds; although there are theoretically fifteen ways of writing a final 
-t sound, less than half of these are likely to be encountered in normal 








usage. 
Final consonant sound Thai consonant symbol 
-p uuwaw 
-t AAHHQIANInsenayawa 
-k ne? 
-m N ^ 
-n UYIN 
-D 4 
-у e 
-W 3 











2.1 
Consonants 
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РД Consonants by class 


Thai consonants are divided into three classes: high, mid and low. The 
class of the initial consonant is one factor in determining the tone of a 
word or syllable. In order to be able to read, the learner has to memo- 
rise the class of each consonant; the easiest way to do this is to memorise 
the shorter lists of mid-class and high-class consonants so that everything 
not on those lists can be assumed to be low class. 





Low class: M M К 3 a ü 3 
m p) r І y w 
Uo v» w WwW 
kh сһ $ th ph f 
я S8 hn Yy w 
kh th ph y n 
tN Ėn Ou W J 
ch th t І h 
Mid class: па я a u Uy a A 
с d t b Р zero а t 
High clas: 2% 2 © N A пази 3 
kh ch th ph f s h th 











[pz] Vowels 


Vowel symbols can only be written in combination with a preceding 
consonant; they can appear after, before, above, or below a consonant, 
and even surrounding the consonant on three sides; in the following table, 
a dash is used to indicate the position of the consonant. When a word 
begins with a vowel sound, the ‘zero’ or ‘glottal’ consonant symbol is 
used. (Note that the Thai letter representing ‘zero’? consonant and the 
-ээ vowel are identical. Vowel length is important in Thai because it 
plays a part in determining the tone of a syllable; short vowels are indi- 
cated by a single letter in the transcription (e.g. -a, -i, -e, -ә) and long 
vowels by two letters (e.g. -aa, -uu, -ee); the diphthongs -ua, -ia, -ua are 


2.4 


regarded as long vowels. The following table lists the vowel symbols іп Liye syllables 





alphabetical order: and dead 
syllables 
-@ -22 1-08 -9 
-Z -a l- -e 
= -а- 1-1 -aw 
“з -ua 1-18 -2 
=) -aa b- -39 
^ -am 1-6) -ia 
* -i ius -ia 
E -ii a -ча 
z -t и- -££ 
4 -ut us -£ 
i -u lL-Z -£ 
s -uu 1- -00 
l- -ee Le -0 
2 -е l- -ay 
1-8 -әәу 1- -ay 
1-а -99 











EX] Live syllables and dead syllables 


Thai syllables are either live or dead. A live syllable (kham pen) ends 
with either a long vowel, or an m, n, p, w, or y sound; a dead syllable 
(kham taay) ends with either a short vowel, or a p, t, or k sound: 


Live syllables таа duu wan ram kan aw  kháay 
ain а ju n (m m aw 
Dead syllables: tó, kà dù ráp cut Бәк 
less n а и aw мап 
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EH Tone rules 


The tone of a syllable is determined by a combination of three different 
factors: (i) the type of syllable (live or dead); (ii) the class of the initial 
consonant (high, medium or low); and (iii) the length of the vowel (long 
or short). 





2.5.1 | Dead syllables 











The following table summarises tone rules for dead syllables with examples: 





Initial Short Long 
consonant vowel vowel 


Low class HIGH TONE FALLING TONE 
Sn rák WN maak 


Mid class LOW ТОМЕ LOW ТОМЕ 
йө tit un baat 


High class LOW TONE LOW ТОМЕ 
YU khàp FAU ssop 














2.5.2 | Live syllables and tone marks 











Live syllables with no tone mark are pronounced with a mid tone if the 
initial consonant is either low class or mid class, but a rising tone if it 
is a high-class consonant. 


To represent live syllables with high, falling and low tones (such as the 
words toy ‘must’ and máy ‘not’), tone marks are used, which are written 
above the initial consonant. The two most common tone marks are máy 
éek (^) and máy оо È). Unfortunately for the learner, because of a 
radical change in the tone system that occurred centuries ago, these tone 
marks do not indicate one specific tone each; again, it is the class of the 


initial consonant which determines how the tone mark will be interpreted. 


The following table summarises rules for live syllables with examples: 





Initial (no tone may éek may thoo 
consonant mark) 


Low class MID TONE FALLING TONE HIGH TONE 


NI maa la may 4? maa 


Mid class MID TONE LOW TONE FALLING TONE 
@Л taam fa €32 AN 50 


High class RISING TONE LOW TONE FALLING TONE 
wa khdo ‘la khay UW kháay 











Two further tone marks, may trii (2) and may cattawaa C ) are also used, 
although they are much less common. The former always produces a high 


tone, the latter, always a rising tone. 


Toe ud in 

tó pépsîi kée 

йил n meen 
diaw caa küay tíaw 





2.5.3 | Silent initial consonants: Yi and 0 











When the high-class consonant W occurs before the low-class consonants, 
YUN 3 8 Y 2 9 it is silent but has the effect of transforming the 
low-class consonants into high-class consonants; such words then follow 
the tone rules for words with initial high-class consonants (2.5.1, 2.5.2): 


ий naaa ий vgn wily 

yüt lòv пй yin nay 
The mid-class consonant 8 occurs silently before the low-class consonant 
& and has the effect of transforming the low-class consonant into a mid- 
class consonant. There are only four words in this category, all of which 
are pronounced with a low tone: 


aan gg) О AY 
удак yaa  yàap уйи 


2.5 
Tone rules 
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2.5.4 | Consonant clusters 








Consonant clusters occur only at the beginning of a syllable in Thai. In syl- 
lables beginning with a consonant cluster, the class of the first consonant 
in the cluster is used for determining the tone of the syllable. The follow- 
ing chart summarises possible consonant cluster sounds with examples: 





kr- (NSAN kr3ok) kl- (па мау) kw- (NW kwáar) 
khr- (las khray) khl- (@a18 khláay) — khw- (021 khwáa) 
tr- (0323 trüat) 

pr- (US1U pràap) pl- (Чап pluk) 

phr- (#5: phrá) phl- (#979 phláat) 














2.5.5 Unwritten vowels 














2.5.5.] | Monosyllables 








Syllables consisting of two consonants with no written vowel symbol are 
pronounced with an inherent o vowel sound: 


Au un a ип NNA 
khon yók còp hòk mòt 








2.5.5.2 | Two-syllable words 








Many two-syllable words in Thai have an unwritten a vowel in the first 
syllable. The first syllable is unstressed and pronounced with a mid tone 
in normal speech; the tone of the second syllable is determined by the 
second consonant in the word (i.e. the initial consonant of the second 
syllable), unless that consonant is either X, M, N, 5, & 2, or ð, in 
which case the first consonant ‘over-rules’ it and determines the tone: 


ena адли AMN ayn aan 
sabaay sathaan sapháap sanük talók 


There are a small number of words beginning with the letters 09-, in 
which the unwritten vowel sound is э: 


ust usa usms usw uslae 
borisàt Боғімееп borikaan boriháan Боғірһбок 


2.6 


ЕЗ Miscellaneous Miscellaneous 





2.6.1 











Mismatch between spelling and pronunciation 


Overall, the match between spelling and pronunciation in Thai is remark- 


ably close; if you know the rules, you can almost guarantee that you will 


be able to read a word correctly. However, two common types of mismatch 


between spelling and normal pronunciation, are: 


1 Tone suggested by the spelling is not reflected in pronunciation 


Words written with rising tones but pronounced with high tones: 
121 (he, she, they) written khaw but pronounced khaw 
AU (I) written chán but pronounced chan 
“им (question particle) written may but pronounced тау 
Words written with falling tones but pronounced with low tones: 
05:1 еъ (advantage) written prayóot but pronounced prayóot 
ПЕЕ (sentence) written prayóok but pronounced prayook 


15220 (history) written prawát but pronounced prawat 


Vowel length in the written form is not reflected in pronunciation 
Words written with long vowels but pronounced with short vowels: 
йаз (must) written 520 but pronounced tór) 
ÑU (money) written geen but pronounced дәп 
mu (you) written thaan but pronounced than 
Words written with short vowels but pronounced with long vowels: 
la (can, able to) written day but pronounced dáay 
im (nine) written kaw but pronounced kaaw 


lu (wood) written máy but pronounced máay 





2 2.6.2 | Linker syllables and double-functioning consonants 











The writing 
system A number of words that appear to consist of two syllables are joined by 
a linker syllable consisting of the final consonant of the first syllable with 
an unwritten a vowel between them: 


anusn AMAIN wala NYMI 
sòkkapròk ^ khunnapháap рһбпЇїатаау râatchakaan 





2.6.3 | Silenced consonants 











Thai words that have been borrowed from Sanskrit, Pali and English 
usually try to retain as much of the original spelling as possible; as this 
will often produce pronunciations that are impossible or misleading, a 
‘killer’ symbol is placed above the redundant consonant to indicate that 
it may be ignored: 


zi [4 СА g [4 "3 СА 
uas 995 IINU 1915 amar 
bia boo coon saw aathit 


Sometimes the ‘killer’ sign, called kaaran in Thai, cancels out not only 
the consonant above which it appears, but also the one immediately 
preceding it: 


w СА [4 
IUNI IAAT 
can saat 


Sometimes, even though there is no kaaran sign, the final consonant is 
not pronounced: 





tas ANAS 
bat samak 
2.6.4 Silent final vowels 











A number of words of Indic origin are spelt with a final short vowel 
which is not pronounced: 


BW qna ий 
cháat yaat héet 
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2.6.5 | Irregular 5 Miscellaneous 














The letter 4, normally pronounced as an inital r and final n, occurs in a 
number of irregular combinations: 





























2.6.5.1) NS- 
These two letters together at the beginning of a word behave like low 
class s: 
#510 NTW NIN 
sâap saay son 
2.6.5.2. d3- 
The letter 5 is not pronounced in words that begin with these two letters: 
991 FIN ase 
saan süar) sà 
2.6.5.3| Final 5 











As a final consonant the letter 5 is normally prounced n; in words where 
there is no immediately preceding written vowel, it is pronounced ээп: 





WS uas ASAT 
phoon nakhoon lakhəən 
2.6.5.4) -33 











When the letters 33 occur at the end of a syllable, they are pronounced 
an; if they are followed by a final consonant they are pronounced a: 





d35 ussvn NIN 71559 
ѕап banthük kam phák 
2.6.5.5 aN 











The letter 5 is ignored in the pronunciation of the word 93% (сір). 
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2.6.6 | The symbols "| and *| 








The symbol % indicates the abbreviation of a word and occurs most 
commonly in the word krunthéep, the Thai name for Bangkok. The symbol 
*| indicates the reduplication of the preceding word: 


asa аз" ап" 
krunthéep phéan phéan lék lék 





2.6.7 | Consonants... or what? 











The four symbols below are listed in dictionaries as if they were conso- 
nants. Despite this, Thais tend to think of the Thai alphabet as having 
44 consonants, including 2 obsolete consonants in addition to the 42 
listed in 2.1, but excluding the symbols below. 


9 7 f M 


ru ruu їч luu 


The first symbol occurs in only a very small number of words (but 
including ‘English’ where it has the value ri), while the latter three are 
unlikely to be encountered. 


ANNAN ankrìt English 
qa réduu season 


Chapter 3 


Nouns, classifiers and 
noun phrases 


Nouns can be divided into two broad categories: proper nouns and 
common nouns. 


РП Proper nouns 


Proper nouns refer to unique things, such as personal names, place names 
and names of institutions. 





3.1.1 Personal names 











Names of individuals follow the same order as in English, with the personal 
name preceding the family name. People are addressed, referred to and 
known by their personal name rather than their family name; family 
names are used primarily for administrative purposes. Most Thais will 
also have a nickname, by which they will be known within the family 
and among friends. 


The polite title khun is used before the personal name, and sometimes 
the nickname, to address both males and females of similar or higher 
status. Thus, Mr Suchart Boonsoong and Mrs Yupha Saibua will be 
known as khun sucháat and khun yuphaa respectively. Thais will often 
use khun followed by the surname when addressing Westerners in formal 
situations. 





3.1.2| Place names 











Individual place names, names of rivers, mountains and other geographical 
features, institutions, organisations, buildings, and so on, follow the noun 
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identifying the type of place; an exception is Thailand’s oldest university, 
Chulalongkorn University, which deliberately reverses the order: 


canwat nakhoon phanom 
ANH IAUASWUY 
Nakhorn Phanom Province 
pháak iisáan 

a 
MAITIN 
North Eastern Region 


més naam caw рһгауаа 
uade 
Chao Phraya River 


muar thay 
КОТ 
Thailand 


thanón sukhümwít 
питати 

Sukhumwit Road 
sanáam bin дээп muar 


eumiüueeudrex 
Don Muang Airport 


mahaawitthayaalay thammasaat 
on СА 

NUVINAWATIING IAAT 

Thammasat University 


culaalonkson maháawítthayaalay 
е v 

qawneadnsengwrmene 

Chulalongkorn University 


ЕЯ Common nouns 


Common nouns are traditionally divided into concrete nouns, which are 
observable, such as ‘house’, and abstract nouns, which are not, such as 
‘J > 

ove’. 


Common nouns in Thai have a single fixed form. Unlike many European 
languages, no suffix is added to indicate plural or to show whether the 
noun is the grammatical subject or object in a sentence; nor are nouns 


classified by gender. The word phuan thus means either ‘friend’ or ‘friends’, 
depending on the context. Usually the context provides sufficient infor- 
mation for there to be no confusion. When it is necessary to be more 
specific, numbers or indefinite quantifier words, such as many, every, a 
few, can be used; a very small number of nouns may be reduplicated as 
a means of indicating plurality: 


phém pay kap phéan 
мааа 
| went with a friend/friends. 


phóm pay Кар phéan s5on khon 
surdi ausos 
| went with two friends. 


phóm рау Кар phéan láay khon 
iua ufrudYeuwengeu 
| went with several friends. 


phóm pay Кар phéan phéan 
wuluaunaw) 
| went with friends. 


[РИ Making new nouns 


Common nouns make up the largest part of the language’s vocabulary 
and are an ever-growing category. New nouns have, and continue to, 
come into the language through borrowing from other languages and 
from the Thai language’s own means of generating new words, chiefly 
the process of compounding. 





3.3.1 | Borrowings 











The Thai lexicon includes a considerable number of loan words, borrowed 
over the centuries from Khmer (Cambodian), the classical Indian lan- 
guages, Sanskrit and Pali and, more recently, English. In some instances a 
word of Indic (Sanskrit or Pali) origin is used in preference to a ‘pure’ Thai 
word to convey a sense of politeness, refinement or formality: 


3.3 
Making new 
nouns 
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Informal Formal 





(Thai origin) (Indic origin) 

рһйа йз sáamii ann husband 
. a à 

mia LN phanrayaa 75591 wife 

hüa =} ѕїіѕа ewe head 

maar тач prathéet ПЕРСІ country 

maa И sunak quia dog 


There has been a huge influx of English borrowings over the past fifty 
years, including scientific, technical and business terms and words asso- 
ciated with food, dress, arts, sports and other leisure activities. Thais' 
pronunciation of English loanwords will depend very much on their level 
of education and exposure to English; some English borrowings (e.g. 
pattik, the ‘uneducated’ pronunciation of ‘plastic’, or bon, the abbrevi- 
ated pronunciation of ‘football’) may be scarcely recognisable to an English 
native speaker when adapted to the Thai sound system and assigned tones. 
Here is just a tiny sample of English words in everyday use in Thai: 


kóp naan golf 
phláastik, pattik алап plastic 
fiim flan film 

satém ийй] stamp 
khomphiwtda аазйлйаз computer 
fütbon, bon яаа football 
ii-mee Aina email 
mooteesay yainas laa motorcycle 





3.3.2 | Compounds 











Compounding involves joining two or more words together to make a 
new word. The first word or ‘head noun’ may be followed by either a 
‘noun attribute’ or a ‘verb attribute’, which qualifies or restricts the 
meaning of the head noun; in some compounds, a verb attribute is followed 
by a grammatical object: 


3.3 














3.3.2.1 | HEAD NOUN + NOUN ATTRIBUTE Making new 
rot fay soln train (vehicle + fire) p" 
ráan aaháan suos restaurant (shop + food) 
pen duan ALAAN salary (money + month) 
chan fay fáa lw electrician (mechanic + electricity) 








3.3.2.2! HEAD NOUN + VERB (+ OBJECT) ATTRIBUTE 








nam khén india ice (water * to be hard) 
bot rian unyu lesson (text + to study) 
kham nénam (uui introduction (word + introduce) 


khon khàp rot — AUYUSA driver (person * to drive * car) 


khréan sak pháa LASONTNAN washing machine (machine + 
to wash + clothes) 








3.3.3 | Some common head nouns 








A number of head nouns occur either normally or exclusively in com- 
pounds; some common examples include the following: 





3.3.3.1 | nak (‘one skilled іп...) + VERB or NOUN 











nak stksaa indian student (sttksaa to study) 

nák khían Unde writer (khian to write) 

nák kiilaa РОИ sportsman, athlete (kiilaa sport) 
nak thurakit Unasi businessman (thürákit business) 


nak nanstuphim Tini iif journalist (nanstuphim newspaper) 











3.3.3.2 | phdu (‘one who ...’) + VERB (but note last two examples 





with noun) 
phüu yay иву adult (yay to be big) 
рһйи chiaw ви 09978 expert (chiaw сһаап to be 


chaan skilled) 27 
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phüu ráay ДЕД criminal (ráay to be bad) 
phüu chaay целы тап (chaay male) 
phüu ying нич woman  (yíng female) 
3.3.3.3| bay ('a sheet of paper") * VERB 
bay rap roon lususes guarantee (rap гээд to guarantee) 
bay sanyaa ‘Luda contract (sanyaa to promise) 
bay anüyáat lueuana permit (anüyáat to permit) 
bay khap khii ийи driving (khap khii to drive) 
licence 
bay set rap абаз шїн receipt (sèt rap пәп finish — 
nen receive — money) 
3.3.3.4! гооп) (‘a large building’) + NOUN or VERB 
roon rot Їзїзю garage (rót car) 
roon naan Tsay factory (jaan work) 
гоор nan Isaia cinema (nap film, movie) 
roon reem Tsausy hotel (reem to stay overnight) 
roon rian Isua school (rian to study) 
3.3.3.5 | kaan (‘matters оѓ...) + NOUN; kaan (‘act of... ) 
+ VERB 
kaan bâan msuni homework (báan house, home) 
kaan fay fáa пөй Electricity (fay faa electricity) 
Authority 
kaan non MINU finance (пәп money) 
Каап muan MHA politics (muan city, country) 
Каап ráksáa MINN саге, (ráksáa to care for) 
preservation 
kaan s&ksáa 15 @пЫЛ ^ education (stksaa to study) 


3.3 


Каап chüay m3?LVAS assistance (chüay lita to assist) Making new 
lta nouns 
Каап doen AISAUNW travel (doen Єһаад to travel) 
thaan 


The pattern kaan + VERB in many instances corresponds to the English 


gerund, or verbal noun, and it occurs commonly in written Thai: 


kaan kin MÀU eating (kin to eat) 
kaan róp NIITU fighting (róp to fight) 
kaan rian 1151520 — studying (rian to study) 


kaan phüut MIINA speaking (phûut to speak) 


In normal spoken Thai, however, the English gerund construction is more 


naturally conveyed simply by the verb without kaan: 


kin taam ráan aaháan pheen 
йчли THAIN su 
Eating in restaurants is expensive. 


rian nanstt máy sanük 
a Vv A 
Beunivdalaayn 
Studying is not fun. 


phüut phaasáa thay удак 
Wann enn 
Speaking Thai is difficult. 














3.3.3.6 | khwaam (used to form abstract nouns ) + VERB 
khwaam rák аэли5п love (rak to love) 
khwaam rüu eus knowledge (гаи to know) 
khwaam khít ANINAA idea (khít to think) 
khwaam sámrét 02118159 success (sámrét to complete) 
khwaam suk ANNY happiness (sùk to be happy) 
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3.3.3.7| thii (‘person whom one ..., place where ..., 
thing which ...’) + VERB 











thii prèksăa ШЕШ: adviser (pr&ksáa to consult) 
thii phân fia benefactor —(phár) to depend, 
rely on) 

thii rák "Sn darling (rak to love) 
thii yuu flou address (yuu to live) 
thii tham naan finn place of (tham paan to 

work work) 
thii пад fia seat (пар to sit) 
thii còət rot flaaasa car park (còst rót to park — car) 
thii ralék fiszán souvenir (raltk to think of) 


thíi cò kradàat isnznszenw paper punch (cò kradaat to punch 
holes — paper) 


thii pàst khüat Nia bottle (pòət khüat to open 
opener — bottle) 





3.3.4 | Co-ordinate compounds 











Two or more nouns can occur together to make a new noun in a ‘co- 
ordinate compound' where the second noun does not modify the first: 


ph35 mês WAUN parents (father — mother) 
phii n$or ЙЧ brothers and sisters (older sibling — younger 
sibling) 
sta pháa MANI clothes (upper garment — lower garment) 
Often such compounds involve a four-syllable pattern, which may involve 
one or more of the following features: duplication of the first and third 
elements, internal rhyme, alliteration or the insertion of a meaningless 
syllable to preserve the rhythm. 
рди уда taa yaay dena grandparents 
(paternal grandfather — paternal grandmother — maternal 
grandfather — maternal grandmother) 


3.4 
chaaw ray chaaw naa 911521941 farmers Noun 
(people — dry rice field — people — wet rice field) phrases and 


lassifi 
chaaw khaw chaaw dosy ?613?9?/1)09808 mountain people Ca 


(people — hill — people — mountain) 


nam phák nam reen ОТЕК one’s own effort/labour 
(water — rest — water — energy) 


[4 
khruu baa aacaan 5101019159 сеасһегѕ 
(teacher — rhyming nonsense syllable — teacher) 


wat waa aaraam 3979191914 wats/temples 
(temple — alliterative/rhyming nonsense syllable — temple buildings) 


ЕЯ Noun phrases and classifiers 


When a noun is accompanied by one or more modifying words, such as 
‘three cars’, ‘that car’ or ‘the red car’, it is called a noun phrase. Noun 
phrases in Thai frequently involve the use of a class of words called clas- 
sifiers. 


Classifiers are an obligatory component of noun phrases containing 
numerals. In both English and Thai, uncountable nouns, such as rice, 
beer and silk may be counted by the kilo, the bottle or the metre; in 
Thai these measure words are regarded as classifiers. Thai differs from 
English in that it uses classifiers for countable nouns such as *friends', 
‘dogs’ and ‘books’, where English simply places the number before the 
noun. A rare exception in English is ‘cattle’ which are counted by the 
‘head’; ‘head’ functions like a Thai classifier. Every noun in Thai is counted 
by a specific classifier; thus khon is used for counting people, tua for 
animals and lém for books: 


phéan s55r) khon 

(Naudaiau 

two friends (friends — two — classifier) 

maa haa tua 

ane 

five dogs (dogs — five — classifier) 

nanstt sip lêm 

иїчадшам 

сеп books (books — ten — classifier) 3l 


3 Some of the most common classifiers, and the nouns they are used with, 


Nouns,  ?!€ 
classifiers and an au small objects 
по еѕез baan unu doors, windows, mirrors 

bay lu fruit, eggs, leaves, cups, bowls, slips of paper, 
documents 

chabap аши letters, newspapers, documents 

chanit via types, kinds, sorts (of things) 

chin àu pieces (of cake, meat, cloth, work) 

chüt 29 sets of things 

chéak (wan elephants 

d3ok aan flowers, keys 

duan AN stamps, stars, lamps, lights, hearts 

foon was eggs 

һу шич places 

hà5 via packages, bundles 

һд vas rooms 

khabuan ЛОН trains, processions 

khan AU vehicles, spoons, forks 

khon AU people (except monks and royalty) 

kh$»5 "a items, clauses, points (e.g. in a contract or 
formal statement) 

khüu a pairs (e.g. shoes, socks, married couples, but 
not trousers) 

khréan TELE telephones, TVs, radios, computers, etc. 

lam a boats, aeroplanes 

lán van houses 

lém T books, knives 

155t naan light bulbs, tubes (e.g. toothpaste) 

laduk an fruit, balls 


32 mét A seeds, pills, buttons 


muan 


muan 


yàar 


In addition, measure words such as kilo, inch and month, and containers 


ызы 
NIU 
NA 
UNU 


A 
LIAU 
A 
159 
ane 
bau 


3e Se cep. 


aav 


cigarettes, cigars 

cassettes, videos, reels of film, rolls of paper 
members of royalty, Buddha images 

flat objects, sheets of paper, records 
pictures, monks 

clocks, watches 

stories 

bus routes, railway lines, roads 


long, thin items; strands of hair, necklaces, 
noodles 


teeth 
trees, plants 


animals, chairs, tables, items of clothing, 
including trousers 


types, kinds, sorts (of things) 


such as bottle, bowl and bag also function as classifiers. 


Classifiers occur not only with cardinal numbers, but also with other 
quantifiers (ordinal numbers, indefinite quantifiers and ‘how many?’), 
demonstratives (‘this’, ‘that’, ‘these’, ‘those’ and ‘which?’) and adjectives. 


EJ Word order in noun phrases 


The following list is not exhaustive but covers the most common patterns 


of noun phrase: 





3.5.1 











NOUN * CARDINAL NUMBER * CLASSIFIER 


For cardinal numbers, see 13.1. 


lduk stam khon 


апалиен 
three children 


3.5 

Word order 
in noun 
phrases 
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baan sii lan 
unudwad 
four houses 


3 
Nouns, 
classifiers and 
noun phrases nánsitu hók lêm 
wiidovnta 
six books 


The word тан) (one) can occur either before the classifier or after it; when 
it occurs before the classifier it functions as the numeral *one', and when 
it occurs after the classifier it can be treated as the indefinite article ‘a’, 
describing the noun: 


làuk пёр khon 
дпийчам 

one child 

lduk khon nèn 
дпамийч 

a child 








3.5.2 | NOUN + QUANTIFIER + CLASSIFIER 








For quantifiers, see 13.12; note that some quantifiers do not occur with 
classifiers. 


{агаг Баар khon 
SUNAN 
some ‘farangs’ (Westerners) 


plaa thük chanít 
Janna 

every kind of fish 
cótmáay máy kii chabàp 
атизпа ийат 

not many letters 








3.5.3 | NOUN + CLASSIFIER + ORDINAL NUMBER 








For ordinal numbers, see 13.3. 


lduk khon thii sáam 
qnaunaw 
the third child 


baan lan thii s5on 
илинайай+ 

the second house 
nánsüu lêm réek 
wiieataxusn 

the first book 





3.5.4| NOUN + CLASSIFIER + DEMONSTRATIVE 











Demonstratives are words like nii (‘this/these’), nan (‘that/those’), пбоп 
(‘that/those over there’) and the question word nay? (‘which?’): 


làuk khon níi 
anaut 
this child 


sĝa tua nán 
(байзаи 
that blouse 


baan lan noon 
uunasluy 
that house over there 


nánsüu lêm nay? 
ийнан ин 
which book? 


The noun is often dropped in spoken Thai when the context is unambig- 
uous, as in the response below: 


aw sta tua nay? 
галай зүн 
Which blouse do you want? 


— tua nan 
– muy 
— That one. 


The classifier is also often dropped in spoken Thai: 


s&a nan máy süay 
(oni унаи 
That blouse isn't pretty. 


3.5 

Word order 
in noun 
phrases 


35 





3 3.5.5 | NOUN + CARDINAL NUMBER + CLASSIFIER 











Nouns, + DEMONSTRATIVE 
classifiers and 
noun phrases lduk sáam khon nii 
апалиенй 


these three children 
ѕда s5on tua nan 
Fy a 
LADAANMIUU 

those two blouses 





3.5.6 | NOUN + ADJECTIVE 











aahaan phet 

алилзйй 

spicy food 

nánsütu kaw 
vad 

viue 

an old book 


baan yay 
илиш 
a big house 





3.5.7 | NOUN + ADJECTIVE + CLASSIFIER + DEMONSTRATIVE 











nást kaw lêm nan 
wilden 

that old book 

baan yay lan nan 
отида 

that big house 








3.5.8 | NOUN + ADJECTIVE + CARDINAL NUMBER + 
CLASSIFIER (+ DEMONSTRATIVE) 








nansttt kaw s55r lêm (nii) 
vuNdaniaawan(Z) 
36 (these) two old books 


3.5 
baan yay haa lan (nan) 


БИр?) Word order 
unu vae) inne 
(those) five big houses phrases 





3.5.9 | NOUN + ADJECTIVE + CLASSIFIER + ORDINAL NUMBER 











nansttt kaw lêm thii 5520 
ийїйаптанйаач 

the second old book 

baan yay lan thii saam 
ити ишиаёчйалу 

the third big house 





3.5.10 NOUN + CLASSIFIER + ADJECTIVE 











This pattern is used to distinguish the noun referred to from other members 
of the same class: 

sta tua may 

с ow 1 

LADAILVIN 

the new shirt 

nánsüu lêm kaw 

NJIANI 

the old book 





3.5.11 NOUN + NOUN 











Some nouns can be used adjectivally to modify the preceding noun: 


tamrùat phûu sòəp stan 

MS IAaUAIU 

the investigating police officer 
(policeman — one who — investigate) 


kháaráatchakaan chán phüu yay 

2715100119168] 

a high-ranking civil servant 

(civil servant — rank — senior person) 37 











3 3.5.12, NOUN + (kh355) + POSSESSOR 
Nouns, 


classifiers and In possessive phrases, kh3on (‘of’) is optional and is very frequently 
noun phrases. omitted: 





baan (khšəņ) chán 
unui(aox)9u 

my house 

lüuk (kh35r) kháw 
an(Qax)n 

his child 
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Chapter 4 


Pronouns 


E Personal pronouns: basics 


Thai has many more personal pronouns than English; age, social status, 
gender, the relationship between the speakers, the formality of the situ- 
ation and individual personality all play a part in helping a Thai to decide 
the most appropriate way to refer to him/herself and address and refer 
to others in any situation. 


Kin terms (aunt, older brother), status/occupation terms (teacher, doctor) 
and personal names or nicknames are also commonly used as personal 
pronouns. 


As a starting point for learners, the personal pronoun system can be 
simplified to the following: 





phóm WN I/me (male) 

chan au I/me (female; informal) 

dichan даи I/me (female; formal) 

raw 131 we/us 

khun AU you (sing. and plur.) 

thân или you (sing. and plur.); he/him, she/her, 


they/them. To address or refer to people of 
significantly higher social status 


khaw 13] he/him; she/her; they/them 


man NU it 
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Note that male and female speakers use a different word for ‘I/me’, while 
a single third person pronoun in Thai covers ‘he/him’, ‘she/her’, ‘they/ 
them’. Usage of these and other pronouns is discussed in more detail in 
the next section. 


Pronouns have a single form for subject and object: 


phóm ch35p khaw 
P2112] 
| like him/her/them. 


kháw сһҳэр phóm 
LWIMIUNN 
He/she/they like(s) me. 


The plural reference of a pronoun can be clarified or made explicit by 
(a) a number or other quantifier expression or (b) the pluralizer word 
phüak (‘group’): 

raw saam khon 


1308713104 
the three of us 


khun thay s$5r (khon) 
AMYNAaN(AY) 

the two/both of you 
khaw than laay 
лал 

all of them 


phüak raw 
#129157 
we, us, ‘us lot’ 


Pronouns are frequently omitted when it is clear from the context who 
is speaking, being addressed or being referred to: 


pay phrár пй 

lungi 

l'm/we're/he's/she's/they're going tomorrow. (lit. go tomorrow) 
chó»p máy? 

зои 

Do you/do they/does he/she like it? (lit. like + question particle) 


In these and many of the other examples in this book, an arbitrary choice 
of pronoun is supplied in the English translation. Since pronouns reflect 
relative status and intimacy, a speaker can, by omission, avoid the possi- 
bility of using an inappropriate pronoun. But the omission of pronouns 
is not simply a strategy for the cautious to avoid linguistic faux pas; it 
is also a means of denying or avoiding the behavioural or attitudinal 
expectations of intimacy or deference implicit in the use of any pronoun. 





4.1.1 | More personal pronouns 











Thais will use a much wider range of pronouns than those given in the 
previous section. Some of these are given below with an indication of 
whether they are specifically male (M) or female (F) pronouns and the 
context in which they are used; certain first person pronouns are normally 
‘paired’ with a specific second person pronoun. Note that some pronouns 
(e.g. than and thao) function as both second and third person pronouns: 





phóm WN M Ist person; general pronoun that 
can be used in most situations, 
ranging from polite to intimate; not 
used with young children. 


kraphóm п: M Ist person; highly deferential. 


dichán даи F Ist person; very formal, often 
avoided because it creates distance 
between speaker and addressee. 


chan RU M/F Ist person; commonly used by 
female speakers as a less formal, 
more friendly variant of dichán; also 
used by males as an expression of 
intimacy, when it is paired with thəə, 
and when speaking to children. 


khâaphacâw WIMI M/F Ist person pronoun used formally in 
public statements and official 
documents. 


raw 131 M /F Ist person plural; also used as Ist 
person singular pronoun in informal 
speech by both males and females. 











4.1 
Personal 
pronouns: 
basics 
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kuu 


khaa 


ay 


kan 


khun 


than 


thoo 


е) 


или 


nn 


M/F 


M/F 


M/F 


M/F 


M/F 


M/F 


Ist/2nd person pronoun used by 
children talking to adults; literally 
means ‘rat’; used by girls and young 
women to superiors, for example, 
female students to teachers, 
secretaries to bosses, etc. 

Ist person pronoun used mainly by 
males as a male-bonding pronoun in 
informal situations, such as drinking 
and brothel visits; also used to show 
anger; paired with mur) (iis). 

Ist person pronoun, from Teochiu 
dialect of Chinese; used mainly by 
males with close friends as an 
informal pronoun; paired with ltt 
(aa). 

Ist person pronoun; used mainly 
by males with close friends as an 
informal pronoun; paired with 

en (8). 

Ist person pronoun; from English ‘I’; 
infomal, paired with yuu (tJ). 

Ist person pronoun; used among 
close male friends; paired with kee 
(ип). 

2nd person, sing. and plur.; polite, 
formal use among equals; also used 
as a polite title before names, kin 
terms and certain occupations. 


2nd/3rd person, sing. and plur.; to 
address or refer to people of 
significantly higher social status; also 
used as a deferential title with certain 
high status positions. 


2nd/3rd person, sing. and plur.; as a 
2nd person pronoun it is paired with 
chan and signals a relationship of 
closeness; as a 3rd person pronoun it 
usually refers to a female. 








4.1 





khaw 


kee 


man 





n M/F 3rd person, sing. and plur.; also a Ist Persona 


person pronoun, used among girls 
and between husband and wife, when 
it is paired with tua (612). 


pronouns: 
basics 


un M/F 3rd person, sing. and plur.; also as a 
2nd person intimate pronoun among 
members of the same sex, when it is 
paired with chán (F) or kan (M). 

NU Е ‘iv’; regarded as unrefined and often 
avoided in polite, formal speech and 
writing; used widely in informal 
situations — including to refer to 
people, either derogatively or 
familiarly. 











4.1.2 











Kin terms as personal pronouns 


Kin terms are commonly used as pronouns. A father, for example, will 


refer to himself as pho (‘father’) rather than phóm (‘I’) when talking to 
his son and address his son as ЇйиК (‘child’) rather than khun (‘you’): 


ph352 may сһ3эр 
wa tania 
| (father speaking) don't like it. 


làuk pay nay? 
anlulwu 


Where are you (parent addressing child) going? 


Kin terms can be used as first, second or third person pronouns; thus, 
depending on the context, the sentence ph32 maw leew can mean (a) I 
(father speaking) am drunk; (b) You (addressing father) are drunk; or (c) 
He (referring to father) is drunk. 


The use of kin terms extends to include those who are not blood rela- 
tions; by addressing an elderly man as lun (‘uncle’) or a friend or colleague 
as phii (‘older brother/sister') the speaker immediately creates an atmos- 
phere of congeniality. Thus phii has a particularly wide range of use, 


which includes wives addressing their husbands, service-industry workers 


addressing customers and complete strangers striking up a conversation 


with someone older. 43 
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Kin terms are often followed by personal names or nicknames (see 4.1.3). 
They can also be preceded by the polite title khun as a sign of further 
respect; thus children may address and refer to their parents as khun 
ph3» and khun mee (or collectively, as khun phos khun mée) and address 
a younger friend of their father as khun aa (‘uncle/aunt’). 


The kin terms most commonly used as personal pronouns are: 


phôə wa father 

mée uN mother 

phîi fi older brother/sister 

n$or Wed younger brother/sister 

lduk an child 

laan мали grandchild; niece/nephew 

paa ih aunt (older sister of parents) 

lun qn uncle (older brother of parents) 

naa ил aunt/uncle (younger brother/sister of mother) 
aa a aunt/uncle (younger brother/sister of father) 
puu y grandfather (father's father) 

yaa a grandmother (father’s mother) 

taa #1 grandfather (mother’s father) 

yaay ee grandmother (mother’s mother) 





4.1.3 | Personal names as personal pronouns 











Personal names or nicknames are also commonly used as personal 
pronouns. Using one’s name or more commonly, nickname instead of an 
T word is characteristic of female speech but much less common among 
men. When used as second or third person pronouns, names and nick- 
names can be preceded by khun or a kin term, such as phii, as a sign 
of deference: 


t3y máy sáap khá 
nag laumsues 
| (Toi speaking) don't know. 


4.1 
khun suwannii маар máy? 


27% Personal 
DT PETER ин Е 
Шы pronouns: 
Are you (addressing Suwannee) free? Баш 


khun dan Кар baan leew 
AMAILVNAUUTIUUAI 
(Khun) Uan has gone home. 


phii su ca pay düay máy? 
fases lun 
Is (older sister) Su going too? 











4.1.4 | Occupation and status terms as personal pronouns 





A number of occupation terms are commonly used instead of pronouns. 
In the medical and education worlds the following occupation terms are 
used not only as second or third person pronouns, when addressing or 
referring to individuals, but also as first person pronouns to mean ‘P: 


[4 
aacaan 9197159 teacher, university lecturer 
khruu Ag teacher 
mij» PNA doctor 


phayabaan Winuna nurse 


Note that when addressing teachers or doctors, the polite title khun 
commonly precedes khruu and m3o. 


Taxi drivers, however, do not refer to themselves as theksii; the following 
occupation terms are used only as second and third person pronouns: 


krapáw assi bus conductor 

sáaml$5 алмаа pedicab driver 

théksii ийпй taxi driver 

tuk tuk йпйп motorized pedicab driver 


The occupants of certain high-ranking positions, such as ambassadors, 
director generals, rectors, ministers and prime ministers are often addressed 
and referred to using the deferential title than before their position, or 
an abbreviated form of it: 


than thüut MUNA Ambassador 


thân athibodii muasua Director General 45 
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than athikaan muaams (University) Rector 
than rátthamontrii 971591005 ^ Minister 


than naayok MUMYA Prime Minister 











4.1.5 | Monks and monarchs: sacred pronouns 





When speaking to monks or royalty, further complicated sets of pronouns 
are used, which vary according the ecclesiastical or royal rank of the indi- 
vidual. The learner needs to be aware that an ordinary monk will address 
a non-monk as yoom and will refer to himself as àattamaa. The non- 
monk should use the polite formal first person pronouns phóm, (males) 
or dichán (females) and address or refer to the monk as Ійар рһээ or 
láag taa (for older monks), lian phii or Ібар naa (for younger monks), 
or simply by the deferential second person pronoun, than: 


aattamaa 91041 І (monk speaking) 

yoom Tew you (monk speaking) 

Ійар ph» yaxna you/he (layman addressing/referring to a monk) 
lüar phîi nani you/he (layman addressing/referring to a monk) 


Using the complex system of royal pronouns correctly is a daunting 
prospect even for the vast majority of educated Thais. At the simplest 
level, one should refer to oneself as khâaphraphútthacâw (“Your Majesty’s 
servant’) when addressing the King or other high-ranking members of 
royalty, and use taayfaalasonthuliiphrabaat as a second person pronoun 
to the King and taayfaalasonphrabaat to other high-ranking members of 
royalty; both terms can be translated as ‘dust under sole of royal foot’. 
Members of royalty, unlike monks, do not use special pronouns when 
talking to ordinary people. 


khaaphraphutthacaw 
WINISNNELI 

| (to King) 
táayfaala»»nthüliiphrabàat 
lachazaasgawseun 

you (to King) 
táayfaala»5rphrabaat 


"ashazaeswsszum 
you (to high-ranking royalty) 


4.2 
ЕЯ Reflexive pronouns Reflexive 


pronouns 
The reflexive pronoun, tua (‘body’) is used with first, second and third 
persons. It occurs in such verbs as: 


ciam tua LANG to be self-effacing 
khaay tua anus to sell oneself 


khayáay tua eundi) to expand 


kh55 tua wan to excuse oneself 
lén tua Lauda to play hard to get 
Ium tua ANG to forget oneself 
prap tua usum to adapt oneself 

rüu tua 3й2 to be aware 

sande tua BURGE to put oneself forward 
sia tua RUA to lose one’s virginity 
sía salà tua udava то sacrifice oneself 
s5on tua амба to hide oneself 

tén tua ийй? to get dressed 
triam tua й8ший? to prepare oneself 
th35m tua aan to be self-effacing 
thüu tua fam to be aloof 


The verb ‘to kill oneself/commit suicide’ is irregular, translating literally 
as ‘kill — body/self — dead’: 


khaa tua taay QAM to commit suicide 


For a smaller category of verbs, the reflexive pronoun must be followed 
by the emphatic pronoun еер (‘self’): 


chüay tua een DIANAN to help oneself 
duu lee tua een QUAM WON to look after oneself 
тап сау tua een vuladuas to be self-confident 


m39) tua een м9чӣ219 to look at oneself 47 


4 phuum cay tua een niladuas to be proud of oneself 
Pronouns x 5 v 
phén tua een AANA to rely on oneself 
thaam tua een MUGWAN to ask oneself 


waat гйир tua een nasuduas to draw a picture of oneself 


The idea of doing something ‘by oneself’ uses either dûay (‘by’) tua een 
or düay ton еер; the latter is less common in speech and carries a slightly 
formal or literary flavour: 


рһӧт s5om rot адау tua een 
WNVANTAN IA WAN 
| mended the car by myself. 


raw tham düay tua een 
1914102002194 
We did it by ourselves. 


khaw rian адау ton een 


LUUSHUMIMULAS 
He studied by himself. 


ЕЯ Emphatic pronoun 


The emphatic pronoun eer (‘self’) is used with first, second and third 
persons; it occurs in the following patterns, each conveying a slightly 
different shade of emphasis: 








4.3.1 | PERSONAL PRONOUN + een + VERB 








phóm een tham 
jara 
| myself did it. 








4.3.2 | PERSONAL PRONOUN + VERB + een 








phóm tham eer 
ЖАРК 


| did it myself. 
48 





4.3.3 











4.4 
PERSONAL PRONOUN + een + pen khon + VERB Reciprocal: 
‘each other’ 


phóm een pen khon tham 
иза нл 
| myself was the one who did it. 





4.3.4 











tua + PERSONAL PRONOUN + een + VERB 


tua phóm een tham 
ПЕТОК 
| myself did it. 


еер also occurs after demonstratives to convey the sense of ‘the very same 


(one)’, ‘precisely’: 


phéan khon níi ее 
Mananta 
this very friend 


wan nan een 
Tuifuras 
that very day 


diaw níi een 
aia 
LAUIWLAN 
right now 


sadam r$5y baat thawnan een 
AINIAIUIMWMIW WLAN 
just three hundred baht 


m Reciprocal: ‘each other’ 


The reciprocal pronoun ‘each other/one another’ is expressed by the 
pattern SUBJECT + VERB (PHRASE) + kan (‘together’): 


khaw rak kan 
АЕТ 
They love each other. 


raw t5n chüay kan 
519900 
We must help опе another. 49 
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ЕЗ Possessive pronouns 


The possessive pronouns ‘mine’, ‘yours’, ‘his’, etc. are formed using kh3on 
(‘of’) + PERSONAL PRONOUN: 


kh$5r chán 
тача 
Міпе. 


kh$25r khun süay 
VANATI 
Yours is pretty. 


rót nan khd5on khaw 
SOUUYANYI 
That car is his. 


ЕЗ Demonstrative pronouns 


There are three demonstrative pronouns, nii (‘this one’), nan (‘that one’) 
and nóon — sometimes pronounced пйип - (‘that one over there’): 

nii may stiay 

E 

fluat 

This one isn't pretty. 


пбоп khšəņ khray? 
Tuuvaslas 
Whose is that one over there? 


Demonstrative pronouns also occur in these common idiomatic expres- 
sions: 

nii yannay 

dv 

ils 

Here you are (when giving someone something). 

nan na si 

учга 

Exactly! That’s right! 

tès nan Iè 

uenduuwaz 

even so; nevertheless 


4.8 
СО Interrogative pronouns Indefinite 
pronouns 
For the use of interrogative pronouns (listed below) in questions, see 12.2: 


khray? las who? 
aray? ezls what? 
méaray? fials when? 

thîi năy? gluu where? 
năy? Tuu which? 
yannay? айз how? 
thawray? uns how much? 


ЕЯ Indefinite pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns also act as the indefinite pronouns, ‘somebody’, 
‘something’, ‘somewhere’, etc. 











4.8.1 | ‘Somebody’, ‘anybody’, ‘nobody’ 





khray as an indefinite pronoun means ‘somebody’, ‘anybody’, ‘whoever’; 
may mii khray (‘there is not anyone’) means ‘nobody’: 


phóm khuy Кар khray khon nn 
uxefuleseuwts 
| chatted to somebody. 


chán may day phop khray 
азата 
| didn’t meet anybody. 


mii khray ca kin may? 
illasaztulwai 
Is anybody going to eat? 


khray sét pay daay 
азаа АЛ 


Whoever is finished can go. 51 


máy mii khray rüu 
‘ludlass 


Nobody knows. 
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4.8.2 | ‘Something’, ‘anything’, ‘nothing’ 





aray as an indefinite pronoun means ‘something’, ‘anything’, ‘whatever’, 


Ж 


may mii агау (‘there is not anything’) means ‘nothing’: 


kháw удак sút агау baan yaan 
Luraenndaaz suona 
She wants to buy something. 


khun yaak kin aray may? 
amaninfiua:|s law 
Do you want to eat anything? 


phóm тау day phüut агау 
nailailawoas|s 

| didn't say anything. 

máy mii aray naa són cay 
‘luilazlsunaula 

There is nothing interesting. 





4.8.3 ‘Whenever’ 











müarày as an indefinite pronoun means ‘whenever’; it can occur either 
before or after the verb in the first clause: 

kin méaray kô th5on sia 

a a | g” 

fudialsnmeudu 

Whenever | eat it, | get diarrhoea. 

гпёагау мдар thoo maa haa 


AY 
аЇзэлїЇизтил 
Whenever you are free, phone me. 











4.8.4 | ‘Somewhere’, ‘anywhere’, ‘nowhere’ 





thii nay as an indefinite pronoun means ‘somewhere’, ‘anywhere’, ‘wher- 
ever’; note that when it immediately follows the verb pay (‘to go’) the 
52 word thii is frequently dropped: 


4.8 
chan yaak pay yuu thii nay thii niap Піар 


#чавтпјЈав иий ^ 

| want to go апа live somewhere quietish. 
yaak pay nay may? 

антти им 

Do you want to go anywhere? 

may yaak pay nay 

luaennlilwu 


| don't want to go anywhere. 





4.8.5 ‘Whichever’ 











nay as an indefinite pronoun means ‘whichever one’; it always follows a 
classifier and normally occurs with КЭ dáay (4.8.7): 


phom ca sáu an „пау kô адау thii may pheen 
имя йада ин ейи 
lIl buy whichever one is not expensive. 





4.8.6| 'However 











yaggay as an indefinite pronoun means ‘however’, ‘whatever way’; it 
always follows a verb: 


tham yannay kô phláat thuk thii 
yauwlsfiwaannt 
However | do it, | always make a mistake. 











4.8.7 | Indefinite pronouns with k5 daay 





Indefinite pronouns occur before kô dáay to show amenability or indif- 
ference, as in expressions such as ‘whoever/whenever/whatever you like’. 
Note that the vowel in daay is long although it is written in Thai script 
as a short vowel: 


say агау kô адау 
daazlsila 
Order whatever you like. 53 


Indefinite 
pronouns 
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bòək khray kô dâay 
uanlasñla 
Tell whoever you like. 


raw phóp kan mûarày kô dâay 
зной аа 

We'll meet whenever you like. 
raw pay nay kô dáay 
911и а 


We сап go anywhere you like. 
sáu an nay kô адау 
siradulwufila 

Buy whichever one you like. 

kin yannay kô адау 
fiueendlsfila 

You can eat it however you like. 
hay thawray kô адау 
илз] 


You can give however much you like. 


FEJRelative pronouns 


A single relative pronoun thii is used to refer to people, places and things: 


khaw pen khon thii càay 
ийийт 
He is the one who paid. 


baan thii khaw yuu lék 

unione 

The house where they live is small. 

klüay thii kháw sút pheer 

пазийи йәш 

The bananas which she bought are expensive. 


sur) can be used interchangeably with thii but it is a rather formal-sounding 
word and much less common in spoken Thai: 


сһаар sár mii s55r praphéet ... 
tw slaoqussinm ... 
Elephants, of which there are two kinds, . . . 


4.9 


an also functions rather like a relative pronoun, in a formal, stylised Relative 


linking of noun and adjective (or stative verb); it cannot link a noun and pronouns 
an action verb: 


rot an slay naam 
3808838891 
a beautiful car 


lóok an кудар yay 
Tandumnilwg 
the wide world 


naan an nak naa 
vruduwinwun 
a heavy task 
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Chapter 5 


Verbs 


Thai is a verb-oriented language, often using verbs where English uses 
nouns (3.3.3.5) or prepositions. Verbs have a single form: they are not 
inflected for number or tense. Thus pay can mean ‘go’, ‘went’, ‘will go’, 
etc.; ambiguity can be avoided by the addition of time expressions, such 
as ‘yesterday’ or ‘next week’ or auxiliary verbs and particles (5.3), but 
often the context alone is sufficient to clarify the situation. A common 
feature of Thai is verb serialization (5.13). 


E The verb ‘to be’ 


Thai uses several different verbs to translate English ‘is/are’, ‘was/were’, 
etc; the most important are pen, khuu, mii and уйи. 











5.1.1 | pen 





When pen means ‘to be’ it is always followed by a noun or noun phrase; 
it cannot be followed by an adjective (see 5.2): 

khaw pen phéan 

аута еи 

He is a friend. 


més pen khon thay 
wutueulne 
My mother is Thai. 


phii ѕёам pen khruu 


fien iduas 
Her sister is a teacher. 


When pen means ‘to be’, unlike other verbs, it cannot be negated by 
placing the negative word may immediately before it. Instead, the nega- 
tive form ‘is not’ is either máy cháy or may day pen; of these, the former 
is neutral in tone, while the latter conveys the sense of contradicting a 
spoken or unspoken assumption: 


khaw may chay khon ameerikan 


1911301 еа и 
He isn’t American. 


máy chay phóm 
МСТ 
It wasn’t me. 


khaw may day pen phéan 
anlalecdusow 
He's not a friend. 


For a summary of different usages of pen, see Appendix 2. 





5.1.2 | khuu 











khuu means ‘is equal to’ or ‘namely’ and it is used when giving expla- 
nations, clarifications and definitions; it is also used as a hesitation device. 
khuu does not occur in the negative: 


saam buak Кар sii һич cèt 
ализпїиййаї 
Three plus four is seven. 


mii panháa sáam удар khuu ... 

a aA 

rdum ... 

There are three problems, namely ... 


kham maar khuu phaasăa thii khon chiarmày phüut 
ёлфа{йалтытйттл®н vare 
‘Kham Muang’ is the language people in Chiangmai speak. 


һич yaap níi па... 
a aoa 

ADA WUE 

It’s like this, right? 
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In some instances, such as introductions and identifying people in 
photographs, pen and khuu are interchangeable: 


nii khuu/pen sáamii chan 
Haam 
This is my husband. 


sómchaay pen/khuu khray? 
auno las 
Who is Somchai? 


Note, however, that pen, not khuu, is used in the contrastive construc- 
tion may cháy ..., pen... (‘it’s not ..., it's .. 7): 


máy cháy. yaar nán, pen yaar níi 
“ааваа uaa 
It’s not like that, it’s like this. 


тау cháy feen реп п5эг) sáaw 
зими duvan 
She is not his girlfriend. She is his younger sister. 








5.1.3| mii 








mii (‘to have’) is also used to translate ‘there is/there are’; often, espe- 
cially in written Thai, it occurs after the topic (9.1): 


mii nak rian sii r5sy khon 
Nunsaudsauay 

There are four hundred pupils. 
may mii weelaa 

“абзал 

There isn’t time. 


khon thay thii phüut phaasáa faranséet адау dii mii n$»y 
eulnafiwennweisaealodituau 

There are few Thais who can speak French well. 

(people — Thai — who — speak — language — French — can — well — 
there — are — few) 


5.3 
5.1.4) yüu Verb 
compounds 














yuu (‘to be situated at’) is used to describe the location of things: 
baan khun yuu thii nay? 
илишан ин 
Where is your house? 
yuu nay tüu yen 
аниф 
It’s in the fridge. 


ЕЯ Stative verbs 


Adjectives in Thai also function as stative verbs (verbs which describe a 
state rather than an action). Thus lék is both the adjective ‘small’ and 
the verb ‘to be small’: 


baan lék 
илтшап 
a small house/The house is small. 


sta ѕйау 
(aaa 
a pretty blouse/The blouse is pretty. 


aahaan pheen 
DIMIN 
expensive food/The food is expensive. 


Adjectives occur only rarely with the verb pen (‘to be’); the following 
idiomatic expressions are exceptional: 


pen hüar tiluwas го be concerned 
pen soot ttulaa tobe single, unmarried 


pen yay йиш to be in charge of 


ЕЧ Verb compounds 


Many verbs, such as ten naan (‘to get married’), are made up of two 
words and are called verb compounds. Verb compounds in Thai can 
consist of (a) VERB + NOUN; (b) NOUN + VERB; or (c) VERB + VERB: 59 





5 5.3.1 | VERB + NOUN 











Verb Е 
>? khaw сау 19119 to understand (to enter * heart) 
dii cay ala to be happy (good + heart) 
tén naan LANVIN to marry/be married (to arrange + work/party) 


tham даап ÚNIU to work (to do + work) 





5.3.2 | NOUN + VERB 











cay dii ‘laa to be kind (heart + good) 
cay yen lau to be calm (heart * cool) 
рдак ráay 11510 со be malicious (mouth + bad) 


hia khén Yd го be stubborn (head + hard) 





5.3.3 | VERB + VERB 











plan pleeg Wäuuutas to change (change + change) 


prìap thîap Иви to compare (compare + compare) 


òt yàak aeaann to be starving (go without + want) 
duu lee Qua to look after (see * watch) 

tók lor fax to agree (fall + descend) 

doen lén away to go for a walk (walk + play) 
phüut lén worau to joke (speak + play) 


Verb compounds are negated by the pattern may + VERB COMPOUND 
(11.1): 

phóm máy priap thiap 

азија елле 

I’m not comparing. 


ЕЯ Resultative verbs 


A number of verbs, such as noon Іар ‘to sleep’ (lie down + sleep) and 
60 moon hén ‘to see’ (look at + see) resemble verb compounds as they consist 


of two verbs. They differ in that the second verb describes a state that 
results from the action of the first verb; thus, sleep results from lying 
down and seeing from looking. Verb compounds and verb + resultative 
verb constructions are negated differently (11.1, 11.2). 


lap and hén occur as resultative verbs only with noon and тээр 
respectively. Other verbs have a much less restricted role as resultative 
verbs. These include the completive verbs, sét (‘to finish’), cop (‘to 
complete’), mot (‘to be all used up/gone’), the directional verbs khun 
(‘to rise’), log (‘to descend’), khâw (‘to enter’) and Ээк (‘to leave’) (see 
5.5), and words such as than (‘to be in time’) and thüuk (‘to be correct, 
accurate’): 


chan tham aahaan set léew 
swunamwsidssua? 

l've finished cooking. 

kháw aan пађѕёч cop léew 
татии ааа? 

He’s finished the book. 


phóm cháy пәп mot léew 
ими имөша? 
Гуе spent all my money. 


khun ca pay than máy? 
авах Айзи 
Will you get there in time? 


Resultative verbs are negated by the pattern, VERB (PHRASE) + may + 
RESULTATIVE VERB (11.2): 


chán тээп aray may hén 
ынаа 1з йн 
| can’t see anything. 


ЕЧ Directional verbs 


The verbs pay (‘to go’) and maa (‘to come’) are used after a number of 
verbs or verb phrases as ‘direction markers’ to indicate whether the action 
of the verb is directed towards or away from the speaker. They commonly 
follow such verbs as doen (‘to walk’), klap (‘to return’), yáay (‘to move 
home’), thoo(rasap) (‘to telephone’), aw/phaa (‘to take’), plian (‘to 
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change’), and son (‘to send’). Some verbs conveying a sense of loss, such 
as háay (‘to disappear’) and luum (‘to forget’) occur only with pay: 
raw yaay maa yuu krugthêep tantee chán yan dèk 
кзлилимланпчит йч иип 
We moved (here) to Bangkok when | was still a child. 


wan saw паа raw са khap rot pay hua hin 
STuanswirisgedruseluin a 
Next Saturday we'll drive to Hua Hin. 


phrür nii kháw ca aw nansitt maa hay duu 
wsstianasamitrnn lug 
Tomorrow he'll bring the book to show me. 


khun ca phaa lüuk sáaw рау diay 15ә? 
aamemanamlueaira 
You're taking your daughter with you, then? 


chán Ізет pay leew 
лааз 
Гуе forgotten. 


тёа chaaw níi chán thoo(rasàp) pay khuy Кар phii sáaw 
атии) арий атэ 
| phoned your sister this morning. 


Note, however, that in the expression, “ГЇЇ ring you back’, the directional 
verb is maa: 


yen yen chan ca thoo(rasap) maa may 
Lu 4 duazlns(awn)alun 
ГІ ring you back in the evening. 


pay and maa sometimes occur in the pattern VERB + pay + VERB + maa, 
where the same verb is repeated, to convey the idea of the action occur- 
ring repetitively back and forth: 


phóm deen pay doen maa sip naathii 
iau e dia niu 

| walked back and forth for ten minutes. 
raw khuy pay khuy maa than khuun 
злан1Шанылуїйї 

We chatted (back and forth) all night long. 
khaw ch5»p plian pay plian maa 


envaulaeuluiaswan 
He likes chopping and changing. 


Other common directional verbs are khun (‘to rise’), Іор (‘to descend’), 
kháw (‘to enter’) and ээк (‘to leave’): 


khaw piin khán tónmáay 
etd ds 
шїн 
He climbed up the tree. 
chan win lon banday 
#ийча їн 
| ran down the stairs. 
raw дәәп khaw һд 
LI WAWLIINAN 
We entered the room. 
khaw riip 39k pay 
a 
unsueenli 
He hurried out. 


In negative sentences directional verbs are not negated; note, how- 
ever, that khan, lon, kháw and 3ok also function as resultative verbs 
(11.2): 


kháw yók may khén 
unen lari 

He can't lift it. 

chán kin may lon 
ийи наз 

| can’t eat it. 


phóm phüut máy 52k 
nawolaaan 

| can’t put it into words. 
phóm say may khaw 

имп 

| can't put it in. 


Еа Modal verbs 


Modal verbs are auxiliary verbs which express such ideas as possibility, 
probability, ability, necessity, volition and obligation. Most Thai modal 
verbs can be followed by the particle ca; they are negated according to 
one of three different patterns (11.3). 
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5.6.1 











Possibility and probability 


The main modal verbs used for expressing possibility and probability are: 


aat (ca) a1a(az) | may/might 


khon (ca) (95) will probably, sure to 


yôm (ca) Banla) likely to 


mák (ca) (95) tends to, usually 


hěn (ca) wiu(az) seems that 


They all occur before the main verb and are negated by the pattern 
MODAL VERB (+ ca) + may + VERB (PHRASE): 


raw aat (ca) pay duu nan 
israraazluqniis 
We may go to see a film. 


kháw khon (са) may maa 
тача) 13191 
He probably won't come. 





5.6.2 











Ability and permission 


The word ‘can’ can be translated by three Thai modal verbs – дау, pen 
and way. All three verbs occur after the main verb and are negated by 
the pattern VERB (PHRASE) + may + MODAL VERB. 





5.6.2.1 











VERB (PHRASE) + адау 


daay conveys the sense of both ability and permission: 


raw klàp maa phrdp níi daay 
ISTAAUNININH LA 
We can come back tomorrow. 


phóm chüay khaw тау dàay 
isi darle 
| can't help her. 


kh35 учат rot khun адау máy? 
uetinsaqulalvn 
Can | borrow your car? 


The following idomatic expressions are also commonly used when talking 
about possibility: 


pen pay daay АЛ It’s possible. 
pen pay may адау ulilala It’s impossible. 
pen pay dâay máy? uldlalnu Is it possible? 


Note that адау, although written with a short vowel in Thai, is pronounced 
with a long vowel. 





5.6.2.2| VERB (PHRASE) + pen 











pen conveys the sense of knowing how to do something: 


khaw phüut phaasáa thay pen 
amy men edu 
He speaks/can speak Thai. 


phóm tham aahaan may pen 
wavina ms lant 
| can't cook. 


khun khàp rót pen máy? 
печони 
Can you drive? 





5.6.2.3 VERB (PHRASE) + way 











way conveys the sense of being physically able to do something: 


Кау pay chan dəən may way 
‘lnalu алдаа 
It’s too far. | can’t walk. 


rawan nak па yok way máy? 
seins enlwalw 
Be careful, it's heavy. Can you lift it? 








5.6.3 | Necessity: ‘must’ and ‘need’ 








Necessity can be expressed by the following modal verbs which all occur 
before the main verb: 


(ca) tôn (az)nas must 
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5 t5nkaan (ca) MMS) need 


Verbs campen (ca) Али(а) necessary to 


campen tô) КААШ К necessary to 


tonkaan (ca), campen (ca) and campen #90 are negated by the pattern 
may + MODAL VERB + VERB (PHRASE). 


(ca) toy can be negated in two ways, but with different meanings: (а) 
(ca) máy тәп + VERB (PHRASE) (‘there is no need to ...’); and (b) (ca) 
toy may + VERB (PHRASE) (‘must not .. 2): 

khun t5n сһдау khaw n5y 

AMAONAILWINWAY 

You must help him a bit. 

raw tôn тау lttm 

ineo lat 

We must not forget. 

phóm máy t5n pay 

ПИТ РАП 

There's no need for me to го/! don't need to go. 

máy 650 lòk 

lungswsan 

There's no need. (when declining an offer) 

máy campen 

‘laut 

It’s not necessary. 

campen t5n tham hay sèt wan nii 

induna masaut 

It’s necessary to finish it today. 

khun may campen t5n càay ren 

AMININ NERU 

There’s no need for you to pay any money. 





5.6.4 | Obligation 











Obligation is expressed by khuan (ca) (‘should/ought’) or naa (ca) (‘should/ 
ought’) before the main verb. Both are most commonly negated by the 
66 pattern may + MODAL VERB (+ са) + VERB (PHRASE): 
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khun khuan ca b35k phóm lian паа 
AMAITISUANNNAWNVW 
You should’ve told me in advance. 


raw may naa ca klap аак 
istlauragndudin 
We ought not to return late. 








5.6.5 ‘want to’ 








The idea of wanting to do something is expressed by yaak (ca) (‘want 
to, would like to’) which occurs before the main verb. Negative sentences 
follow the pattern may + yaak (ca) + VERB (PHRASE): 


chan yaak (ca) klap baan 
suemn(az)náuumi 

l'd like to go home. 

kháw may yaak khuy kàp phóm 


vnlaeenneffur 
She doesn't want to talk to me. 


А Time and aspect 


Whether an action occurs in the future or the past (time), and whether 
it is a completed, continuous, or habitual action (aspect), can, when neces- 
sary, be clarified by using auxiliary verbs or particles. 








5.7.1 | Future actions: ca * VERB (PHRASE) 








Actions that occur in the future can be described using the pattern 
ca + VERB (PHRASE): 


phrag nii khaw ca may maa 


тїй 13181 
Tomorrow he won’t come. 


raw ca pay k3 samüy 


i508 аплаце 
We shall go to Koh Samui. 67 
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5.7.2 | Completed actions: VERB (PHRASE) + léew 








Attained states: STATIVE VERB + léew 


Completed actions can be described by the pattern VERB (PHRASE) + 
leew (‘already’): 


khaw pay tham naan léew 
nalna 
He has gone to work. 
raw kin khâaw léew 
i508 umma 
We have eaten already. 
rót mee maa léew 
Р) y 
знали? 
The train has arrived/Here comes the train. 


leew occurs with stative verbs to indicate that the specified state or condi- 
tion has been attained: 


thüuk léew 
Qnia 

That's correct. 
pho» léew 
WALAI 

That’s enough. 
dii léew 

(ua? 

That's fine. 


Note that some non-stative verbs also occur with léew to convey the 
sense of a state being attained: 


khaw cay léew 
unlaua? 

(Now) | understand. 
fon tok léew 
suena 

It's (started) raining. 


5.7 
5.7.3 | Continuous actions: kamlan + VERB (PHRASE) + уйи Time and 
aspect 














Continuous actions, whether in the present or past, can be described by 
the pattern kamlar + VERB (PHRASE) + уйи: 


chan kamlar aan nanstt yuu 
Яийлачатииў чаа 
| am/was reading. 


Alternatively, either уйи or Катар may be dropped: 








5.73.1 | kamlan + VERB (PHRASE) 








raw kamlar kin khaaw 
151019309719 
We are/were eating. 








5.7.3.2 VERB (PHRASE) + уйи 








khaw duu thii wii yuu 
giay 
He is/was watching TV. 








5.7.4 | Actions about to happen: kamlan ca + VERB (PHRASE) 








Actions about to happen, whether in the immediate future or when 
narrating events in the past, are described by the pattern Катар са + 
VERB (PHRASE): 


mée kamlan ca triam ааһаап 
UNAIANIAASUNDIMIS 
Mum is/was about to prepare the food. 


raw kamlar ca kin khâaw 
TERRE POI TRE 
We are/were about to eat. 


phóm kamlar ca pay 
матча АЈ 
| am/was about to go. 
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5.7.5 | Actions that have just happened: phdn + VERB (PHRASE) 








Actions that have just happened are described by the pattern phan + VERB 
(PHRASE): 


chan phár stu rot mày 
suf азо|им 

| have just bought a new car. 
phóm phôņ hén kháw 
NNAL 

| have just seen him. 

kháw phôņ гаи 

tnis 

He has just found out/learned. 





5.7.6 | Single and habitual actions in the past: кһәәу + VERB 
(PHRASE) 











The pattern khaay + VERB (PHRASE) is used to describe an action that 
(a) has occurred on at least one occasion in the past, or (b) that has 
occurred habitually in the past; it can occur with léew for added emphasis. 
When preceded by the negative word máy it means ‘never’ and often 
occurs in the pattern máy khaay ... maa k3on (‘never ... before’): 


chán kheey pay thiaw chianmay 
зав взвчим 
Гуе been to Chiangmai. 


phóm Кһәәу duu léew 
ERIS 

l've seen it already 

raw khəəy уйи thii krunthéep 
ОГОО 

We used to live in Bangkok. 


chán máy Ккһәәу kin thurian 
завчаи 
Гуе never eaten durian. 


phóm máy Кһәәу hén maa k3on 
ааай изаи 
Гуе never seen it before. 


When khəəy occurs in questions, it means ‘have you ever ...?’; a ‘yes’ 
answer is Кһәәу, a ‘no’ answer, may Кһәәу: 
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Кһәәу pay thiaw phuukét máy? 
ан diera fied 
Have you ever been to Phuket? 


khooy/may khəəy 
гав lane 
Yes/No. 





5.7.7 











Negative past tense: may day + VERB (PHRASE) 


The pattern máy day + VERB (PHRASE) is used to describe actions that 
did not take place in the past; it cannot be used with stative verbs: 


raw may day pay 
istlalalu 


We didn’t go. 


chan may day b3»k khaw 
aula AUVANLYI 
| didn’t tell him. 


Note that it should not be assumed that the positive past tense is formed 
by dây + VERB (PHRASE); this pattern occurs only rarely. 


For other uses of mây dây + VERB (PHRASE), see 5.1.1, 11.4. 





5.7.8 











past continuous tense: VERB (PHRASE) + maa + (dâay) + 
TIME EXPRESSION + léew 


Actions that began in the past and continue through to the present can 
be described by the pattern, VERB (PHRASE) + maa + (daay) + TIME 
EXPRESSION + leew: 


raw пар rot fay maa (дау) s5on chüamooy léew 
isqsalwan(la)aastalasuar 
We have been sitting on the train for two hours. 


khaw rian phaasáa thay maa (дау) laay pii leew 


varier om lera (le) wanerttlua 
He has been studying Thai for many years. 
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5.7.9 | Changed states: STATIVE VERB + khén/lon 











The verbs khan (‘to ascend’) and Іор (‘to descend’) are used with pairs 
of contrasting stative verbs to indicate an increase or decrease in state; 
they are similar to English ‘up’ in ‘heat up’, ‘speed up’, etc. and ‘down’ 
in ‘cool down’, ‘slow down’, etc. 


Gan khán DWU to get fatter phdom lon WANWAN to slim 
down 


гем khán ağu to speed ир chaalon %10ї to slow 


down 
dii khén 0м со improve уёє Іор WUHAN то worsen 
maak khán 37001 со increase пу lon WAHAN to decrease 


Note that khan and lon also occur with verbs of motion as direction 
markers (5.5). 





5.7.10 VERB (PHRASE) + way 











The verb wáy occurs after a verb of action, or verb phrase, to convey 
the idea that the action is being done for future use or reference: 


chán ca кёр мау kin phráür, nii 


duanfiulaungedl 
РІ keep it to eat tomorrow. 


fàak kh5on way thii nii адау máy? 
поча им 
Сап | leave my things here? 


raw соо) tüa way léew 


(5189s зия? 
We've booked tickets already. 


kháw sttu way aan wan lap 
dalamu unás 
He bought it to read another day. 


aw way wan lan 
conl fuwia 
Let's put it off to another day. 





5.7.11| VERB (PHRASE) + aw 











The verb aw occurs after a verb of action or verb phrase to convey the 
idea that the subject is doing something for himself; often aw is followed 
by way. The beginner is best advised to simply memorise examples from 
the speech of native speakers rather than to attempt to create sentences 
of their own using this pattern. 


phóm triam aw way leew 
имий&ншалЇлиа2 
Гуе prepared things. 


khun Кёр aw way lézw cháy máy? 
aaufturan auae lw 
You've kept it, right? 


chán khít aw eer 
AUAMAUAN 
| thought so myself. 


daw aw si kha 
ятла 
Have a guess! 








5.7.12) VERB (PHRASE) + ѕїа/ѕа 








sia, often shortened to sa, occurs widely after a verb phrase; it cannot 
be translated and is extremely difficult for the foreign learner to use 
correctly other than in pre-memorised expressions. One sense of sía/sá is 
‘too bad it happened that way’: 


kháw maa sáay pay sá léew 
алате aaa 
He came too late. 


raw aat ca rducak kan dii кәәп pay sa léew 
anasini Aulin 
Maybe we know each other too well. 


kham waa sia khaw сау удак sa diay 
Am ae lannan 
The word sia is difficult to understand. 
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s Lk also occurs in the pattern muaray ca + VERB (PHRASE) + sa thii, to 
Verbs Show irritation or impatience that something has not happened: 
méáarày ca sèt sa thii? 
a & a 
alsanasuaen 
When are you going to be finished? 
méaray fon ca yut tok sa thii? 
a E 
iro lsshuazwa nnde 
When will it stop raining? 


E Passives 


The passive construction is used much less commonly in Thai than in 
English. It is generally restricted to sentences with a negative connota- 
tion, where the subject is a victim of something unpleasant, such as being 
beaten, fined, robbed, arrested, criticised, gossiped about, cheated, 
attacked, shot, and so on. The passive is formed using the passive-marker 
thüuk, in the pattern SUBJECT + thüuk + (AGENT) + VERB (PHRASE): 


chán thüuk yun kat 
AUANENNA 

Гуе been bitten by a mosquito. 
maalii thüuk rót chon 


anagnseyu 
Malee was hit by a car. 


kháw thüuk tamrüat càp 
01900153990 
He was arrested by a policeman. 


raw thuuk khamooy 
signa lass 

We were robbed. 
phtan thüuk yin taay 
йїачюпй-їйлө 

My friend was shot dead. 


Much less common than thüuk, but used identically is the passive-marker 
doon: 


khaw doon tii 
74 ший 
He was beaten. 
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English passive sentences that carry a neutral or positive connotation can Passives 


often be rendered by the pattern SUBJECT + day rap (‘received’) + VERB 
(PHRASE): 


raw day rap сһәәп рау. 
istlasuagylu . . 


We were ied to... 


phom day rap anuyaat . 
изЇйЗш ЛИЙ .. 
| was permitted to... 


khaw day rap Itak реп. 
unlesu&anridu .. 
He was chosen to be vig 


The pattern SUBJECT + dây ráp + NOUN is also commonly translated 
by the passive in English: 
kháw dây ráp ìtthíphon càak . 


Larlasuanswaann .. 
He was influenced by: бая 


khaw day ғар Каап stiksáa саак ameerikaa 
unledumsdénionnauim 
He was educated in America. 


khô sanae day rap khwaam һёп ch35p 
yarawalasuannuiusou 
The proposal was approved. 


English passive expressions like ‘it is well known that ...’, ‘it is gener- 
ally accepted that ...’, and so on are formed using the pattern pen thii + 
VERB + kan + waa .. 


pen thii sáap kan dii waa . 
уйи Эл . . 
It is well known n Ps 


pen thii yoom rap kan dooy thüa рау waa . 
cdhusieoxiSumileen lum . . 
It is generally accepted that ... 
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Verbs of utterance, mental activity and perception 
with waa 


Verbs of utterance (‘say, whisper, call’, etc.), mental activity (‘think, 
remember, hope’, etc.) and perception (‘see, understand, know’, etc.) are 
followed by waa + SUBORDINATE CLAUSE. waa is similar in function 
to English ‘that’ (say that, think that, know that), but unlike ‘that’, which 
is optional in English, waa should, at least in the early stages of learning, 
be regarded as compulsory: 


khit маа ca klap phrár nii 
AAIAZNAUWINH 

| think (that) lIl return tomorrow. 
wan waa ca may phét koon pay 
wiv йшй 

| hope (that) it’s not too spicy. 
rüusük waa may mò 

saan lamang 

| feel (that) it’s not appropriate. 


Some of the most common verbs that are followed by waa are: 


bòək van to say, tell 

cam адау dala to remember 

chéa йа to believe 

day yin lod to hear 

hén йн to see, think 

klua паз to be afraid 

khaw cay ania to understand 

khít an to think 

née cay иза to be certain 

pen hüar hun to be concerned, worried 
phüut Wa to say, speak 

rüu 5 to know (facts) (informal) 
rüusük sain to feel 


5.11 


saap #510 to know (facts) (formal) Causatives 
sonsay andes to suspect 
wan Wn to hope 


For further examples of the use of waa see 9.3 and 12.4. 


5.10 Verbs of emotion with thii 


Verbs of emotion (‘to be angry, sorry, excited’, etc.) are generally followed 
by thii + SUBORDINATE CLAUSE. thii is similar in function to English 
‘that’ (sorry that, angry that, happy that), but unlike ‘that’, which is 
optional in English, thii is compulsory: 

phom sia cay thii may day pay 

мааа lile lU 


I’m sorry (that) | didn't go. 

kháw kroot thii chán sáu 

оліп а 

He’s angry (that) | bought it. 

raw dii cay thii паа rójon phaan pay léew 
in@lafinwisaunuluuaa 

We're pleased (that) the hot season is over. 


ERTI Causatives 


Causative constructions in Thai are formed using either (a) tham + VERB; 
(b) hay + VERB (PHRASE); or (c) tham hay + VERB (PHRASE). The 
nature of of the subject (whether it is human or non-human) and object 
(whether it is animate or inanimate), and the degree of intention, deter- 
mine the appropriate construction. 








5.11.1! SUBJECT (human or non-human) + tham + (inanimate 
OBJECT) + VERB 








tham (‘to make, do’) combines with a number of verbs, such as tok (‘to 
fall’) and haay (‘to disappear’) to express unintended causation: 


kháw tham thüay tok 
i'ueagen 
She dropped the cup. 77 
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chán tham nárnsüu haay 
ИКЕ И 
Гуе lost the book. 


Some common examples of verbs which occur in this pattern are: 


tham ... tok (to fall) їл... 
tham ... téek (to be broken) #1. 
tham ... péan (со be dirty) #1 
tham ... sia (to be spoiled) ҮП. 
tham ... lòn (to fall) m. 
tham ...lüt (со slip loose) Yn. 
tham ... hók (to spill) їл... 
tham ... hak (to break off) ҮП... 





5.11.2 











MN to drop something 


. WAN to break something 

Я омхо make something dirty 

. Ñu to spoil something 

А vau to make something fall off 


. NAA to let something slip 


ИП to spill something 


Yin to make something break 
off 


SUBJECT (human) + hay + (animate OBJECT) + VERB 


(PHRASE) 


hay can convey a range of meanings, from the zero coercion of ‘to let 


someone do something’, to the more forceful ‘to have someone do some- 


thing’ and ‘to make someone do something’: 


mée háy phóm rian banchii 
unla outy 


My mother had me study accountancy. 


khaw hay chán Мар maa ачап naa 
Lailndunduanidaunw 
They got me to come back next month. 


ph$5 hay lûuk pay diay 
walwanliuen 
Father let his children go with him. 


háy occurs as the first element in a number of common compound verbs 


which convey a sense of causation: 


. duu (let/have * see) 
. ket (let/have + happen) 
. chaw (let/have + rent) 


. yuum (let/have + borrow) 


ln e to show 
ln ... UA to cause, create 
ln ... L89 to let 


lá ... HM to lend 


hay khaw duu n3y 


иланган 
Show him/let him see. 


raw hây рһёап chaw báan raw 


з1!йїйаштитш5л 
We let our house to a friend. 


phóm тау hay lüuk yuum rot 
nallalnartinsa 
| don’t let my children borrow my car. 


háy may be preceded by another verb specifying the method of causing 
someone to do something (e.g. by requesting, telling, ordering, etc.). 
Verbs which commonly precede hay include bak (‘to tell), kh3o (‘to 
request), yoom (‘to allow"), anüyáat (‘to allow’), say (‘to order’), 
yaak (‘to want to’) and twan (‘to warn’). Word order in such con- 
structions is SUBJECT (human) +SPECIFYING VERB + hay + (animate 
OBJECT) + VERB (PHRASE): 


рһӧт b35k hay kháw sút 
имшап] тга 
| told him to buy it. 


kháw kh35 hay chán pay rap 
алои 
Не asked те to go and collect him. 


raw yaak hay khun klap maa rew rew 
кзтанпп1иекипёиил8э 1 
We want you to come back soon. 


chán ttan hây khun maa kòən weelaa 
dutaulveasnnawia 
| warned you to come early. 


Note, however, the order of object and háy can be reversed with the 
verbs bàok (‘to tell’), khao (‘to request’), anáyáat (‘to allow’), san (‘to 
order’) and tuan (‘to warn’): 


phóm bòək khaw hay stt 
iaruaman ийа 
| told him to buy it. 


khaw khš chán hay pay rap 
vansasdulwlusu 
He asked me to go and collect him. 
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5 5.11.3 SUBJECT (human or non-human) + tham 
Verbs hay + (OBJECT) + VERB (PHRASE) 











This pattern conveys a sense of clear intention, co-ercion or non-accidental 
causation by the subject: 


caw naathii tham hay phóm sia weelaa maak 
iani visura ann 
The official made me waste a lot of time. 


aakaat un un tham hay kháw rüusük sabaay 
аллай 1 Ил1милзйпатлиы 
Warm weather makes her feel good. 


truat Каап baan tham hay khruu puat hüa 
asamsuurilnagiean 
Marking homework gives the teacher a headache. 


For negative causatives, see 11.9. 


5.12] ‘To give’: direct and indirect objects 


The order of objects with the verb hay (‘to give’) is SUBJECT + hay + 
DIRECT OBJECT (+ kee) + INDIRECT OBJECT. The preposition kee 
(‘to, for’) is frequently omitted, and in some instances, such as ‘Have you 
fed the dog yet?’, it must be omitted: 


chan hay nánsüt (kès) khaw 
shulwwikfáe(un)an 
| gave him the book. 


ph$5 hay пәп (kès) làuk 
walwu(un)an 
The father gave his children money. 


khun hay aaháan maa rt yan? 
аш иатилзизтизайз 
Have you fed the dog yet? (you — give — food — dog — yet?) 


If the direct object is quantified, the quantifier follows the indirect object: 


chan hay nánsüu (kée) khaw sdam lêm 
аиий а(ип)ететзази 
80 | gave him three books. 


5.13 
If the direct object is qualified (e.g. by a relative clause), the qualifier уер 


follows the direct object, but the preposition kee becomes obligatory: 


chan hay пап<ёч thii chán chôəp kee kháw 


aulnnivtardusouunue 
| gave him books which | like. 


ph3» hay пәп haa phan baat nan kès Ійик 


walnaunniuunniuunan 
The father gave his children the five thousand baht. 


The indirect object (i.e. me) in sentences like ‘he taught me Thai’, ‘she 
passed me the letter’ and ‘they brought me flowers’ follows the pattern, 
VERB + DIRECT OBJECT + hay + INDIRECT OBJECT: 


khaw s5on phaasáa thay hay phom 
canario ин иим 
He taught me Thai. 


khaw son cotmaay maa hay phóm 
ranae ии 
She passed me the letter. 


khaw aw dòəkmáay maa hay phóm 
йалт ИЛИН 
They brought me flowers. 


5.13, Verb serialization 


Verb serialization, in which a number of verbs sharing the same subject 
follow one after the other, with no intervening conjunctions or preposi- 
tions, is extremely common in Thai; and for beginners, learning to ‘string’ 
two or three verbs together comfortably is a key strategy in trying to 
reproduce authentic-sounding Thai. A random glance through examples 
in this book will show just how prevalent such patterns are. 


Serial verb constructions can describe a sequence of consecutive actions: 


khaw Pay sút maa kin 
ИЩ ТТ 
(he — go — buy — come — eat) 
He went out to buy something and brought it back to eat. 
8l 


serialization 
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Or a number of simultaneous actions: 
khaw riip win kháam pay 
КАЕШ 
(he — hurry — гип — cross — go) 

He hurriedly ran across. 


Many learners understandably panic at the sight of a long string of verbs 
such as this, which seems at first sight to be an awesome serial verb 
construction: 


t5n riip Мар pay riak hay maa bòək 
navsundulusenlvauan 
must — hurry — return — go — summon — cause — come — tell 


The problem in sentences like this is not so much the verbs that appear 
as the pronouns that have been omitted; once these are restored – or 
understood from the context — it becomes apparent that it is not one 
single serial verb construction and things become much more manage- 


able: 


(khun) є50 “їр Кар pay riak hay (kháw) таа bdok (chán) 
(am)navsundulusenln(a)anuan(ay) 

(you) — must — hurry — return — go — summon — cause — (him) — come 
— tell — (me) 

You must hurry back and summon him to come and tell me. 


Chapter 6 


Adjectives (stative verbs) 
and adjectival constructions 


As mentioned in the previous chapter, the categories ‘verb’ and ‘adjec- 
tive’ overlap in Thai and many of the words that are considered to be 
adjectives in English are called stative verbs when describing Thai. For 
simplicity, however, the term ‘adjective’ is used throughout this chapter. 


Adjectives do not occur with the verb pen (‘to be’) (5.1.1); they follow 
the noun they modify and in noun phrases they often occur with a clas- 
sifier. The most common patterns of noun phrase in which an adjective 
occurs are listed in 3.5.6—3.5.10. 


When a noun is modified by two adjectives (e.g. a large, red book) the 
normal word order in Thai is NOUN + ADJECTIVE + CLASSIFIER + 
ADJECTIVE: 

nanstt sii deen lêm yay 

widáodueaaxlug 

the large, red book (book — red — classifier — big) 


sáaw süay khon ruay 

СЕСИНЕ: 

the beautiful, rich girl (girl — beautiful — classifier — rich) 
maa kée tua sii dam 

WANA IAA 

the old, black dog (dog — old — classifier — black) 


In this pattern, the first adjective identifies the general category (red books, 
beautiful girls, old dogs) while the classifier + second adjective specifies 
the individual case. 
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6.1 | Compound adjectives 


As with nouns and verbs, compounding is a common way of creating 
new adjectives. The most productive adjectival prefixes are cay (‘heart’), 
naa (‘worthy of’) and khîi (‘having the characteristic of’); of more limited 
usage are cháy (‘given to/good at’) and hüa (‘head’). cay (‘heart’) also 
occurs as an adjectival suffix. 


cay dii "ad kind (heart * good) 

cay yen lau calm (heart + cool) 

cay rón ‘lasau impatient, impetuous (heart + hot) 
cay khéep laueu narrow-minded (heart * narrow) 


naa són cay maula interesting (s6n cay — to be interested in) 


nâa bùa ула boring (b&a — to be bored) 

naa luum wan forgettable (Iun — to forget) 

naa klua und frightening (klua — to be afraid) 

khii kiat sila lazy (kiat does not exist in isolation ) 
khii aay алы shy (aay — to be embarrassed) 

khii luum aay forgetful (Item — to forget) 

khii niaw фий? mean, stingy (niaw — to be sticky) 


chan phüut BNWA talkative ( phüut — to speak) 
chan khit ANAA ^ given to thinking (khit — to think) 


chag sankéet 7:111 observant (sankéet — to observe) 


chap thíar UWE argumentative (thian — to argue) 
hüa dii nw clever (head + good) 

hia khén Yd stubborn, headstrong (head + hard) 
hüa süur) WIN pretentious (head + high) 

hüa n3ok WAN ^ educated abroad (head + outside) 


hüa kàw num conservative, old-fashioned (head + old) 


phoo cay wala 
klüm cay naula 
sabaay cay auwla 


nàk cay ninla 


6.2 
satisfied (enough + heart) Modification 
depressed (gloomy + heart) of adie 
happy (well/happy + heart) 


worried (heavy + heart) 


Another common stylistic feature of Thai is the use of two adjectives of 


identical or similar meaning. Common examples include: 


kàw kès iun 


süay jaam TININ 


wáanplàaw 274191 


удак con UNIK 
yày too Ingla 
yd yé Lease 


old (old + old) 

beautiful (beautiful + beautiful) 
vacant, empty (vacant * empty) 
poor (difficult + poor) 

big (big * big) 


many (many + many) 


ЕЯ Modification of adjectives 


The meaning of adjectives can be modified by the addition of words such 
as ‘not’, ‘very’, ‘rather’, ‘somewhat’, and so on. A few adjectival modi- 


fiers occur before the adjective, while the majority occur after the adjective: 














kh$»n kháar ca 


máy 


máy kh$y ... thawray 


6.2.1 | MODIFIER * ADJECTIVE 


99041495 rather 
lu not 


авав TN mls not very 


bâan mây khôy yày thâwrày 


wunilueodglwgimnls 
The house isn't very big. 














ca taay 
car) 


cir) cir) 


6.2.2 | ADJECTIVE + MODIFIER 


qe ena very (informal) 
aN really 
aN 4 truly 85 
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dii 

kəən pay 

kwaa 

khén 

lon 

lta kaon 

таак 

тап kan 

пак 

рау này 

phos 

phos chay 

phos (phos) kan 
ph?» sómkhuan 
thaw (thaw) kan 
thii diaw 


thii 506 


a 
й 
mulu 
an 
4 
ğu 
aN 

a a 
каайн 
inn 

A а 
ийни 
un 
“имав 
wa 
wala 
wa (9) fu 
Wade? 
iv (90) йм 


a 
LAYI 


5 


RM 


qn 


phaasáa phóm mây dii pho» 


ATWINN ЙӘ 


My language isn’t good enough. 


khôən khâap ca pheen pay ndy 


йаитлїч н инан 
a little too much оп the expensive side 


һр níi ùn dii cin cin 


ei cd c 
VANLAUAASN *] 


This room is really nice and warm. 


nice and... 
too 

more 
increasingly 
decreasingly 
excessively 
very 

fairly 

very 

a little bit too 
enough 
enough 
equally 
enough 
equally 
indeed 


most 


Two modifiers can modify the same adjective: 


ng Special intensifiers 


6.3 
Special 
intensifiers 


Certain adjectives are followed by specific intensifiers, which in the absence 
of a suitable equivalent in English (e.g. brand new, pitch black, fast asleep, 
etc.), can be translated as ‘very’. Such intensifiers, used in moderation, 


can add a more lively flavour to descriptions and are a useful addition 


to the more advanced learner's vocabulary. Note that some adjectives 


(e.g. cold, red) have more than one specific intensifier, while some specific 


intensifiers can be used with more than one adjective. 





6.3.1 | General 











asleep 
bewildered 


big 


bright 
dark 

dull, insipid 
clear 

cold 
correct 
crazy 
crowded 
different 
dry 

equal 
expensive 


far 


fat 


fast 


lap + рйу 
non+ ték 


yay + bdo rdo/ 
maht maa 


sawaan + саа 
méut + tút táu 
сач + chéut 

say + cěew 

yen + ciap/chiap 
thüuk + pén/pé 
baa + chamat 
nén + fat 

taar kan + lip lap 
héen + née těe 
thaw kan + piap/pé 
pheen + lip liw 


klay + lip liw 
haan + lip liw 


dan + pii 


гем + cli/pr&ulrii 


vane 


LOA 


waiuarso/ 
NANI 


#21497 
a kj at 
NARAMA 
AAA 
Таня? 

а а 
ШТЕР 
anye 
UIBNA 

Cod 
ийи 
йтуйначан 
АДАТ 
миля еи /1а Је 
TET NIST, 
‘lnaauaa 
wwauaa 
aqui 


i$23/158/58 87 
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flat 


frequent, in 
close succession 


full 

full (food) 
hard 
heavy 

hot 
humid, moist 
identical 
lost 

loud 
modern 
new 

old 
pointed 
round 
sharp 
silent 


similar 


skilful 


small 


straight 
stupid 


tall 


thick 


been + téet těe/těe 


thii + yip 


tem + iat/prii/prée 
im + tàu 

khén + pan 

nak + ап 

r5on + сїї 

cham + cham 
müan kan + piap/pé 
haay + t59m 

dan + prée/lan 
than samay + сіар 
may + iam 

kaw + пак 

lem + piap 

klom + dik 

khom + krip 

піар + krip 


máan + píap/pé 
mitan kan + dé/dík 


khl$r + ргйч 


lék * kacít rít/ 
kaciw ríw/kac3»y r5»y 


tror + рһёр/рёд/ре 
n6o + chamát 


stun + priit 
stun + lip liw 


naa + pák/tà 


ишиий@ий/ий 


da 
Hau 


AnA JS uds 


ийан йш г 
улеа 
йҹҷилј5/аи 
СТЕ 
a 
Innean 
LATA 
иазми е 
NANN 
ANNU 
a a 
Neun 


су 


гите еу ије 


ey 


a v a 
Lyiagunuez/an 
eaednisa 
a ao 
anziana . 
nzQ9332/neqatisati 
КТК 
Тчэ 
quiso 
quaa 


wwnün/Aeez 


























tight kháp + pity uta 
Е vs M! 
urgent айап + сїї 9243 
6.3.2 | Colours 
black dam + рїї eni 
dam + khlàp MAAU 
green khíaw + khacii 108/92 А 
khiaw + prée emus 
khiaw + йч uda 
red deen + cést LAIA 
deen + cěe ШШЕ 
deen + préet LANULUSA 
white Кһам + cua UNIX 
khăaw + cúak UNNA 
yellow Іёар+ 3oy йазган 
léan + préet гиаачиаа 
Ičan + c5oy ачан 
6.3.3 | Flavours 
bitter Кһӧт + při UNL 
bland cout + cháut ЕД? 
salty khem + pii йй 
sour priaw + ciit Senia 
: 3 v god 
spicy phèt + сїї LAG 
sweet wáan * cíap nuu 
waan + cdoy кэлин 
waan + cham ANUA 


6.4 | Reduplication 


Reduplication (the repetition of a word, either in part or full) is another 


common means of modifying the meaning of adjectives in Thai. The two 


6.4 
Reduplication 


89 
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main forms of adjectival reduplication are simple repetition of the adjec- 
tive and repetition of the adjective with tonal change. 











6.4.1 | Simple repetition of the adjective 





One function of this type of reduplication is to make the meaning less 
precise, corresponding approximately to the adjectival suffix -isb in 
English: 


sii deen deen йш 7 a reddish colour 
báan lék lék UMN J a smallish house 
aaháan phèt phèt amsa *] spicy-ish food 


This type of reduplication sometimes indicates that the preceding noun 
is plural: 


phûu yin ѕйау ѕйау © VEYA “| pretty girls 


папзёч dii dii WW "| ^ good books 





6.4.2 | Repetition of adjective with tonal change 











The meaning of an adjective is intensified by reduplication when the first 
element is pronounced with an exaggerated high tone, regardless of the 
normal tone of the word; this exaggerated high tone is particularly 
apparent when reduplicating a word with a high tone like гээп (‘hot’) 
where the first element is pitched considerably higher and is usually accom- 
panied by an exaggerated lengthening of the vowel. This type of 
reduplication tends to be a feature of female rather than male speech: 


aróy ar3y 89308 asau Ever so tasty! 
búa Ьва tua (йа So bored! 
phéen pheen UA LN Really expensive! 


Sometimes the reduplication adds a third element, with the exaggerated 
high tone on the middle syllable: 


dii díi dii й й й ^ So good! 


6.5 


ng Comparison of adjectives Comparison 
of adjectives 


The basic comparative construction employs the pattern ADJECTIVE + 
kwaa (‘more than’): 


khaaw naa pet ary kwaa 


annuuteasasan 
Duck rice is tastier. 


rot tooyootaa thuuk kwaa rot bens 


[4 
salalumannnsauus 
Toyotas are cheaper than Mercedes. 


khaa khréan bin pheen kwaa pii thii lew 


eueostuuswin mililuan 
The air fare is more expensive than last year. 


cáar) khon tham dii kwaa tham een 
qmeuvinánmimiex 
Paying someone to do it is better than doing it yourself. 





6.5.1 | Degrees of comparison 











The basic comparative construction, ADJECTIVE + Куда, can be modi- 
fied by the addition of degree adverbs, such as maak (‘much, a lot’), ya 
(‘much, a lot’), nítnày (‘a little’): 

sanuk kwaa yd 

AYANI EAL 

a lot more fun 


klay kwaa nítn3y 
‘laanniiianuay 

a little bit further 
pheen kwaa s5on thaw 
uineam 

twice as expensive 
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6.5.2 | Equal comparisons 











6.5.2.1] X + ADJECTIVE + thaw Кар (‘as much as’) + Y 








This is the most common pattern and is used both for numerically quan- 
tifiable and non-quantifiable comparisons: 


lduk stun thaw кар phôə 
апа илтә 
The son is as tall as his father. 


пакћоэп phanom klay thaw Кар n55rkhaay 
ийзугизтагилйчинаили 
Nakhorn Phanom is as far as Nongkhai. 


pay rot fay thuuk thaw Кар pay rót mee 
lusalwanmAulusawa 
Going by train is as cheap as going by bus. 








6.5.2.2) X + кар (‘with’) + Y + ADJECTIVE + thaw (thaw) kan/ phos 








(phos) kan (‘equally’) 


This pattern is a variation on 6.5.2.1: 


рһ3э Кар lüuk süur thaw kan 
угаа печь 
Father and son are as tall as each other. 


nakh»»n phanom Кар n5onkhaay klay thaw kan 


иазутгинйшиначелипаилбн 
Nakhorn Рһапот апа Nongkhai are as far as one another. 


pay rot fay kap pay rot mee thuuk thaw kan 
usa lwftuluseuiagnnmit 
Going by train and going by bus are as cheap as each other. 





6.5.2.3 | X + ADJECTIVE + máan (‘similar’) + Y 











Non-quantifiable adjectives can also occur in this pattern. 


lauk sáaw stay müan mée 
anamengr vire 
The daughter is as beautiful as her mother. 


6.5 


aahaan ciin ar3y тёап aaháan thay е 


awistuasauntauawis|ne 


of adjectives 
Chinese food is as tasty as Thai food. 


While the pattern X + кар (‘with’) + Y+ADJECTIVE+muan kan is 
possible, it is ambiguous since... muan kan can mean ‘fairly ...’ and is 
therefore best avoided: 


més кар lüuk sáaw stay müan kan 
uafiugnamene vare 
Mother and daughter are as beautiful as each other. 


or 


Mother and daughter are fairly good looking. 











6.5.2.4| X + ADJECTIVE + máy phée (‘not lose to’) + Y 





plaa priaw waan ar3y máy phée keen kay 
Uanusenvawasaglamwunsia 
The sweet and sour fish is as tasty as the chicken curry. 


lduk sáaw раак ráay may phée mée 
апапэйлпзла1нитиз 
The daughter has as sharp a tongue as her mother. 





6.5.3 | Interrogative comparisons 











Questions involving comparisons follow the pattern QUESTION WORD + 
ADJECTIVE + kwaa kan?: 


thii nay klay kwaa kan? 
Alvulnannau 
Which is further? 


khray кёр kwaa kan? 
Tasnifu 
Who is the cleverer? 


lêm năy thùuk kwàa kan? 
anluuganniu 


Which book is cheaper? oi 
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6.5.4 | Negative comparisons 





Basic negative comparison сап be made by the pattern X + stu + Y + may 
daay (X can't beat Y’): 
aahaan faran süu aahaan thay mày daay 


алилзи$чаатилз ишаа 
Western food isn’t as good as/can’t beat Thai food. 


More specific negative comparisons using adjectives (e.g. Western food is 
not as spicy as Thai food) are often reversed to produce a positive compar- 
ison (Thai food is spicier than Western food). 





6.5.5 Excessives 











Excessive (‘too . . .") constructions follow the pattern ADJECTIVE + (Кәәп) 
pay (‘too much’) with keen frequently omitted, especially in conversa- 
tional Thai: 


Кау (kaon) pay 
“ааба 


It’s too far. 


гоо tháaw kháp (keen) pay 
saumeu(iu)lu 
The shoes are too tight. 


This pattern, with Кәәп normally omitted, can be modified by the addi- 
tion of the degree adverbs (7.6), này (‘a little’), nítnày (‘a little bit’) or 
maak (‘a lot’): 


klay pay ndy 
lnaliwuee 
a little too far 


cháa pay nítn5y 
айнан 
a little bit too late 


pheen pay maak* 
шуна 
much too expensive 


*In response to the question, pheer pay ra plaaw? ‘Is it too expensive?; 
as an initiating sentence, "That's much too expensive', the normal word 
order would be pheen maak pay. 





6.5.6 | Superlatives 











Superlative constructions follow the pattern ADJECTIVE + thii süt 
(‘most’): 

thee pen nak r5on дап thii sut kh55r) thay 

sauia атачу 

She is Thailand’s most famous singer. 


an nay thuuk thii sut? 
&ulwugnilqe 
Which is the cheapest one? 
máy b3»k dii thii sut 
aa 
luuandifigo 
Best not to tell. 
thii sámkhan thii sut Кич... 
a d a A 
йапашшйаййа ... 
The most important thing 1$... 


6.5 
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Chapter 7 


Adverbs and adverbial 
constructions 


ЛТ Adverbs of manner 


Adverbs of manner are indistinguishable in form from adjectives; thus dii 
means both ‘good’ and ‘well’ and chaa both ‘slow’ and ‘slowly’. 


For simplicity, the term ‘adjective’ is used in this chapter when describing 
the structure of adverbial phrases. 


Verbs are modified according to the following main patterns: 


VERB (PHRASE) + ADJECTIVE 

VERB (PHRASE) + REDUPLICATED ADJECTIVE 
VERB (PHRASE) + ADVERBIAL PHRASE 

VERB (PHRASE) + day + ADJECTIVE 

VERB (PHRASE) + hay + ADJECTIVE 


ABR WN н 








7.1.1 | VERB (PHRASE) + ADJECTIVE 








In the simplest adverbial constructions, the verb or verb phrase is followed 
by an adjective: 


khaw doen chaa 
0471101971 
He walks slowly. 


khun pháut chát 
ешти 

You speak clearly. 
khun khap rot rew 
екийиз52 

You drive quickly. 


7.1 
Adverbs of 
manner 


khaw cat Һр süay 
NAANA 
She arranged the room nicely. 








7.1.2 | VERB (PHRASE) + REDUPLICATED ADJECTIVE 








As noted in the previous chapter (6.4), reduplication often moderates the 
meaning of an adjective: 


kháw sút thüuk thüuk 
aN * 
He bought cheap(ish)ly. 


khaw дәәп chaa cháa 
LUWAUB * 
He walks slow(ish)ly. 


chán ca pay rew rew níi 
е d a 
auazlusa 4 di 
l'm going shortly. 


Reduplication is also commonly used in commands, either with or without 
hay (see 7.1.5); commands can be made more polite by the addition of 
n3y at the end: 


maa rew rew 
an 5 
Come quickly! 


уйи nap giap 
аш ни 4 
Stay quiet! 


phüut dar dar n5y 
WAN "| имав 
Speak up! 


Sometimes, however, it is difficult to distinguish any real difference in 
meaning between a single and reduplicated form; in cases where the redu- 
plicated form is preferred, it seems to be because it creates a rhythm that 
is more pleasing to the ear: 


chán kliat cir cin 
suindueq3 = 
| really hate him. 97 


yuu klay klay 


7 
Adverbs and og na 
adverbial It’s nearby. 


constructions Reduplication, sometimes with a different vowel in the second syllable, 
is also used as an onomatopoeic device, to imitate, for example, sounds 
of laughter, rain and animal cries: 


khaw hia ró khík khik 
amissa 

She giggled. 

meew r$5r míaw miaw 
uansedw + 

The cat miaowed. 

{бп tok sian pò pè 
АЕС 

The rain pitter-pattered. 





7.1.3 | VERB (PHRASE) + ADVERBIAL PHRASE 











Another common way of forming adverbial constructions involves the 
use of ‘adverb formers’ of which the most common аге удар (‘like, as’), 
dooy (‘by’), бау (‘with’) and pen (‘is, as’); удар is followed by a verb 
or verb phrase, dooy by a verb or noun phrase, and diay and pen by a 
noun phrase: 





7.1.3.1 | VERB (PHRASE) + yaan + VERB (PHRASE) 











khaw phüut yàar may supháap 
ru myeognalargw 

He spoke impolitely. 

kháw yim yàar mii khwaam suk 
иутёзмеавтч еэ) 

She smiled happily. 











7.1.3.2 | VERB (PHRASE) + dooy + VERB PHRASE 





khaw phüut dooy máy khít k3on 
Laryalagluaanay 
98 He spoke without thinking. 


7.1 
Adverbs of 
manner 


khaw yoom rap kham wicaan дау dooy паау 
angoxsudiaserlelenng 
He could accept the criticism readily/easily. 


kháw tham dooy máy wan phón t3»p theen 
aminleglansauanouumi 
He did it without hope of anything in return. 


raw tham eer адау dooy máy t5n phár) khon tun 
бзш зто чет 
We сап do іс ourselves without having to depend on other people. 


For examples of VERB (PHRASE) + dooy + NOUN PHRASE, see 8.4. 





7.1.3.3 | VERB (PHRASE) + адау + NOUN PHRASE 











kháw tham naan адау khwaam удак lambaak 
LAM WIUAIWATINEIAAIUIN 
He worked with difficulty. 


For further examples, see 8.4. 











7.1.3.4 VERB (PHRASE) + pen + NOUN PHRASE 





khaw caay пәп pen wan wan 
талазы 4 

They pay daily. 

kháw béen „Реп chín Іёк Іёк 


anuusiduswán 7 
She divided іс into small pieces. 


VERB (PHRASE) + daay + ADJECTIVE 


When describing how well someone can do something, the adjective 
follows the auxiliary verb daay: 

khaw phüut дау khl5n 

Luryalanaas 

He speaks fluently. 


khun khían daay süay 
aausienilac 
You write nicely. 99 
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més tham aaháan адау aròy 
unitas leasat 
Mum is a good cook. (‘cooks food tastily’) 





7.1.5| VERB (PHRASE) + hay + ADJECTIVE 











When giving commands as to how someone should do something, the 
causative verb hay can be used before the adjective: 


kin hay mot 
Aulunna 
Eat everything up! 


tham hay set 
ynlvitasa 
Finish it off! 


tèn tua hay riaprsoy 
undalnsausae 
Dress respectably! 


khian hay dii 
‚йшй 
Write nicely! 


Modification of adverbs 


Adverbs are modified in the same way as adjectives (see 6.2). A small 
number of modifiers occur in the pattern VERB (PHRASE) + MODIFIER + 
ADJECTIVE: 


phóm rian máy ken 
na Selene 
| don’t do well in my studies. 


kháw phüut may kh$y chát 
ranwalananda 
He doesn’ t speak very clearly. 


tham aahaan kh$5n kháar ca sanük 
Mawsaauwwazayn 
Cooking is quite fun. 


Other adverbial modifiers follow the pattern VERB (PHRASE) + ADJEC- 


Comparison 
TIVE + MODIFIER: of adver 
khun phüut rew maak 
qned IN 


You speak very quickly. 

khaw ten tua riaprsoy khán 
1210909152105 907 

He dresses тоге respectably. 


ІЁ Comparison of adverbs 


The comparison of adverbs follows the same pattern as that of adjectives 
(6.5), but with a verb preceding the adjective. 


The basic comparative form is VERB (PHRASE) + ADJECTIVE + kwaa: 


khun tham aaháan ar3y kwaa chán 

agnhnawsasagnaeu 

You are a better cook than me. (you — make food — more tasty than — 
me) 


kháw phüut thay daay chát kwaa phóm 


analna laanu 
He speaks Thai more clearly than me. 








7.3.1 | Equal comparisons can be expressed as follows. 











73.1.1 | X + VERB (PHRASE) + ADJECTIVE + thaw кар + Y 








chán rian nak thaw Кар phii 
sustinui 
| study as hard as my sister. 





7.3.1.2| X + кар + Y + VERB (PHRASE) + ADJECTIVE + thaw (thaw) 
kan/pho5 (phos) kan 











chan kap phii rian nak thaw (thaw) kan 
aununseunumm (3) пи 
| апа my sister study as hard as each another. 101 





7 7.3.1.3 | X + VERB (PHRASE) + ADJECTIVE + тёап + Y 
Adverbs and 
adverbial 











lduk sáaw t£r) tua ѕйау mitan daaraa nan 
AA NUAIGIAILnHAUMIS INN 
Her daughter dresses as beautifully as a film star. 


constructions 





7.3.2 | The excessive construction is VERB 
(PHRASE) + ADJECTIVE + (Кәәп) pay: 











khun phûut rew (keen) pay 
3 a 

anms (ra) Lu 

You speak too quickly. 











7.3.3 The superlative construction is VERB 
(PHRASE) + ADJECTIVE + thii süt: 





thee r5»r рһг5 thii sut 
азаи: ад 
She is the best singer. 








7.3.4 | ‘As... as possible’ 








The ‘as ... as possible’ construction can be expressed in two ways, the 
first involving the repetition of the adjective and the second using the 
verb tham (‘to do’) instead of the repeated adjective. 








7.3.4.1 | VERB (PHRASE) + удар + ADJECTIVE + thii sut + (thaw) 
thii ca + ADJECTIVE + dáay 








kháw wir yàar гем thii süt (thaw) thii ca rew day 


ananasiga aasa 
He ran as quickly as possible. 








7.3.4.2| VERB (PHRASE) + yaan + ADJECTIVE + thîi sùt + (thaw) thîi 
ca + tham + dâay 








phóm ca tham уда) dii thii sut (thaw) thii са tham дау 


iran diae (m) fiae le 
102 | shall do it as well as possible. 


7.4 
I4 Adverbs of time Adverbs of 
time 
Since verbs do not indicate tense in Thai, adverbs and adverbials (adverb 
phrases) are essential to specify when events take place. 


Common adverbials of time include: 


Present аму піі (ten) now, at this moment 
toon níi (йай) now 


patcuban nii (чау) nowadays 
thük wan níi (ипи) these days 


Past: méa k3on (апач) before, formerly 
toon nan (паии) at that time 
méa kii níi (Haft) a minute ago 
Future: phrür nii (тч) tomorrow 
wan lár (Tuvan) another day, some other day 
khrár паа (азил) next time 


These adverbial phrases can occur either before or after the verb phrase: 


toon nii kháw may маал 
елат 
Не is not free at the moment. 


тёа k35n chan máy ch3»p 
апам зә 
Before, | did not like it. 


phóm pay yiam wan lár 
ийнин ий 
ГІ go to visit her another day. 


A more extensive list of time expressions appears in 14.7. 


Two important adverbs of time which do have a fixed position are уар 
(‘still’) and leew (‘already’). yay occurs immediately before the verb or 
verb phrase and leew immediately after: 


chan yan hiw 
QUAI 
I’m still hungry. 103 


khaw pay léew 


7 
Adverbs and luum 
аата He’s already gone. 


constructions 
Adverbs of frequency 


The following adverbs of frequency occur only after a verb or verb phrase: 


bày bòy чаш е) often 
samáo Lana always 

réay r&ay ан е) continuously 
pen pracam ЕЕ regularly 


pen raya raya tuse "| periodically 


raw pay thiaw muan thay b3y bày 
isalubfenitaslneuae 1 
We visit Thailand often. 


khaw tham aaháan phèt samğə 
штуйлатилзийтаза 
She always makes spicy food. 


chán pay haa m3» pen raya raya 
auldmmnadusse 9 
| go to see the doctor periodically. 


The words thammadaa (normally, usually) and pokkati (normally, 
usually’) both occur more commonly at the beginning of a clause or 
sentence: 


thammadaa phóm máy kin làw 
S553 lif 
Normally | don't drink alcohol. 


pokkati mii khon maak 
Undileunn 
Usually there are a lot of people. 


Other expressions of frequency, such as Баар Кһгар (‘sometimes’), thik 
wan (‘daily’), aathit la son khran (‘twice a week’), can occur either before 
104 е subject of a sentence or at the end of a sentence: 


7.6 
Adverbs of 
degree 


Баар khran chán rdus#k Ьёа 
UNASIAUIAMUA 

Sometimes | feel bored. 

chan rdustk bta baan khrár 


dusantiaunass 
| feel bored sometimes. 


Adverbs of degree 


The following adverbs of degree occur only after a verb or verb phrase: 


mâak ann a lot, very much, really 


baan UN somewhat 
mtan kan LANOUAY somewhat; fairly/reasonably 
nitndy anuau а little (bit) 


này инәй a little 


khaw maw таак 
LUUA INIA 
He’s really drunk. 


chan hiw nitn3y 
aunrianuagy 
I’m a bit hungry. 


thon n3y na 
ymumuodgus 
Be a little patient! 


muan kan is widely used to express qualified or polite agreement or enthu- 
siasm — although this usage is curiously ignored in most dictionaries. It 
commonly occurs in the pattern Кээ ... + VERB (PHRASE) + muan kan 
when a negative response would be tactless: 


aacaan s5on dii máy? 
ansias из 
Is he a good teacher? 


—k3o... dii тёап kan 
g a < а 
- й... envaoaun 
— Well ... yes. 105 
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While maak and nítnày also occur as quantifiers (13.12), it is important 
to distinguish between the adverb Бадар and the similar-sounding quanti- 
fier, Баар; the fact that both are often glossed as ‘some’ in dictionaries 
is a common source of confusion for the learner. 


As a quantifier, Баар (‘some’) is always followed by a classifier, although 
it is not always preceded by a noun: 


chán ch$»p kin aaháan khéek Баар yaan 
QUBAUALAIVISUBNU NAN 
| like some kinds of Indian food. 


baar khon dii baan khon тау dii 
UNALA unaulua 
Some people are good, some are bad. 


Баар normally modifies a verb and conveys the sense of ‘to some extent’ 
or ‘somewhat’; it also occurs with Wh- questions, where it anticipates a 
plural answer (12.2.13). baay never occurs with classifiers: 


khaw phüut phaasáa thay daay baap 
anwamuilnalaun 
He speaks some Thai. 


phóm lén daay Баал 
ими ил 
| can play a bit/somewhat. 


chán удак pay kin aaháan khéek baan 
sd'uaenn life mms amu 
l'd like to eat some Indian food. 


kháw phüut cin báar may cir báar 

ИАЛ ЕКПА, зал 

(һе — speak — true — somewhat, not — true — somewhat) 
Some of what he says is true, some isn’t. 


hat phüut khwaam cin baan si 

Yiewee 1495 un 

(practise — speak — truth — somewhat — command particle) 
Try telling the truth! 


khun phóp Кар khray báar? 
auwurulasunN 
Who did you meet? 


А А 7.6 
One curious usage of Баар is in the expression Баар Кэ... Бадар Кә... Adverbs of 


(‘some ... and some ...’), which is identical in meaning to Баар khon: degree 
báar kô dii Баар kô máy dii 

y da 9 к= 

UNNA ил ий 

Some people are good, some аге bad. 

Баар kô ch$5»p baan kô máy ch$»p 

uNfvau алча 

Some like it, some don't. 
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Chapter 8 


Location markers and 
other prepositions 


An important function of prepositions is to indicate location. This chapter 
introduces the major location markers and then looks at a few of the 
different ways of dealing with the English prepositions ‘to’, ‘for’, ‘by’, 
‘with’ and ‘from’. 


E Location: thíi and yüu 


The most basic location words are formed using the preposition thii (‘at’) 
followed by the demonstratives, nii, nán or nóon: 


thii nii Wu here 


e- 


thii nan йин there 
thii nóon йин over there 


In a simple sentence stating the location of something, thii follows the 
verb yuu (‘to be situated at’): 

yuu thii nii 

aunt 

Here it is/It's here. 

baan yuu thii nóon 

утуе Туу 

The house is over there. 
thii is optional after the verb уйи, and frequently omitted: 


chan yuu mar thay naan 
наша инити 
108 | have lived in Thailand a long time. 


8.1 


khaw yuu báan toon yen Location: 


шак итияатлйн 


thíi and yuu 
He is at home in the evenings. 











8.1.1] khán + PREPOSITION 





The following prepositions can all be prefixed by khan (‘side’): 


nay lu in 

nôək wan outside of 

bon ин on, оп top of, upstairs 
làar aw underneath; downstairs 
náa mn in front of 

lan Wai behind 


kháar YN by the side of 


However, when a noun or noun phrase follows the preposition, kháy is 
usually dropped: 


yuu nay rot 
aglusn 
It's in the car. 


yuu Іар baan 
gemi 
It’s behind the house. 
But if no noun follows the preposition, khág cannot be dropped: 
уйи khan n55k 
DYUNWNKAN 
It’s outside. 
yuu khan bon 
99130 


It’s on top/upstairs. 


Note that as a prefix khay is written with a long vowel symbol but 
pronounced with a short vowel. 
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8 8.1.2 | phaay + PREPOSITION 











Location 


markers and: Several of the prepositions above (8.1.1) can be prefixed by phaay (‘side, 


other part’): 
aeons phaay nay malu 
phaay n35k anduan 
phaay taay mala 
phaay naa manu 
phaay 14 MUNAN 


phaay nay cèt wan 
meiludou 
within seven days 


within, internal 
outside, external 
under, inferior position 
ahead, in the future 


afterwards, later on 


phaay taay itthíphon khSon khaw 


malaanéwavawen 
under his influence 








8.1.3. thaan +t right/left 








thaay (‘way’) prefixes the words for sáay (‘left’) and khwaa (‘right’) when 


describing locations; muu (‘hand’) may optionally be added to the end of 


the phrase: 
уйи thaar khwaa 
aas 
It's on the right. 


yuu thaar sáay muu 
9759/18/19 
It’s on the left-hand side. 














8.1.4 | Non-prefixed prepositions 


Common location prepositions which do not take any prefix include: 


гамаат ISMIN 


kla Tna 

y 

110 Н 
klày ‘laa 


between 
far 


near 


8.3 


tron khaam ASNUIN opposite ‘For’ 
rim 33 on the edge of 
taam IN along 


СЯ To 


Neither motion towards a place (I went to Thailand), nor indirect object 
with ‘to give’ (see 5.12) require prepositions in Thai; speaking to someone, 
uses the preposition kap (‘with’): 

phóm dəən thaar pay muan thay 

изаймил uie dT 

| travelled to Thailand. 


khaw hay nánsüu chan 
luniadu 

He gave the book to me. 

chán yàak ca phûut kàp kháw 
Ямала яг? 

Га like to speak to him. 


8.3 | ‘For’ 


The Thai words most commonly used to translate ‘for’ аге hay, phua, 
samrap and stan. While the distinctions are sometimes elusive and there 
is some overlap in usage, some broad principles can be applied. 








8.3.1.1) hay 








hay is used to express the idea of doing something for somebody, or 
getting someone to do something for you: 

phom sút nánsüu háy khun 

мааи ајид 

| bought a book for you. 

phóm са b3»k (khaw) hay (khun) 

имязиап(ит] wann) 

Pll tell him for you. 

chüay pit pratuu háy (chán) này 


saute sse lw (du)wuan TE 
Please shut the door for me. 
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8.3.1.2| phéa 








phaa can be translated as ‘for the sake of’ and often conveys an idea of 
altruism or self-sacrifice. Note also, low-tone phia which is used when 
inviting someone to do something on one’s behalf in expressions like 
‘Have one (e.g. a beer) for me’: 


thük sin thük yàar phóm tham phéa khun 
NNANNAINANVUNAAAL 
Everything | do is for you. 


chán tham даап phéa anaakhót khdon raw 
AUN WIUNADW IAAL 
| am working for our future. 


khaw sia sala tua phéa prathéet cháat 
Laududacaunausenana 
He sacrificed himself for the nation. 


raw sút aahaan phtia booricaak 
зл@аалилзййтйялө 

We bought food for donating. 

kin phta адау na 

nuiaennus 

Eat some for me, too, OK? 











8.3.1.3| sámràp 





samrap means both ‘for’ and, at the beginning of a sentence, ‘as for’, ‘as 
far as ... is concerned’: 


nii samrap khun 

tid ws uem 

This is for you. 

sámràp aaháan yen raw ca pay kin khan пэк 
dwSuewsiihuisagelfunauan 

As far as the evening meal is concerned, we will eat out. 








8.3.1.4] süan 








stan also means ‘as for’ and is used to introduce a statement: 


suan phóm khít waa máy dii Іәәу 
ausa enn lacra 
As for me, | don't think it is good at all. 


8.4 
Two other common uses of ‘for’ in English are to express duration of ‘By’ 


time (I have studied Thai for three years) and to give reasons (I am angry 
with him for gossiping about me). Duration of time requires no prepo- 
sition in Thai (14.7.5); reason clauses are introduced by thii: 


phóm rian phaasáa thay sáam pii léew 


aate omen |n ша? 
| have studied Thai for three years. 


raw pay ѕ597 wan thawnan 
ilias furit 
We are only going for three days. 


chán kroot kháw thii (kháw) ninthaa chán 
Зип (кт) 
| am angry with him for gossiping about me. 


kh35thóot thii phóm maa cháa 
ua lweflamnmn 
| am sorry that I’m late. 


E e 


The two Thai words most commonly used to translate ‘by’ are dooy and 
адау; both are used to indicate the means of doing something: 


chan pay dooy rot mee* 
aululousawa 
| went by bus. 


raw bin pay muan thai dooy sáay kaan bin thay 


istiuludas|nelasanaumstulne 
We flew to Thailand by Thai Airways. 


khun tham düay/dooy withii nay 
aanie»u/ leni lw 
How did you do it? (you — do — by — method — which?) 


khun tham адау mut 189? 
aeniendilavisa 
You did it by hand, then? 


*Note, however, that while dooy can be used with all means of trans- 
portation, in practice it is commonly avoided. Instead, travelling 
somewhere as a passenger in a vehicle is expressed by the pattern nay 


(‘to sit) + VEHICLE + pay/maa + PLACE: P 
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chan пар rót mee pay сһіађтау 
Auissovaludeslin 
| went to Chiangmai by bus. 


To indicate that someone drove the vehicle, nay is replaced by an appro- 
priate verb meaning ‘to drive’ – khàp (for cars), khii (for motorcycles, 
horses, bicycles) or thiip (for pedal trishaws): 


phóm khap rot maa 
QUYUSONN 
| came by car (as the driver)/I drove here. 


raw khii mooteesay pay hua hin 
minamas Lore ia a 
We went to Hua Hin by motorcycle/We motorcycled to Hua Hin. 


*By' in English is also used to indicate (i) the agent in a passive sentence 
(He was hit by a car: 5.8); (ii) place (It is by the television); and (iii) 
time limitation (I must finish by Friday). As a location word, ‘by’ can be 
translated as klay Кау (‘near’) or khan kháay (‘next to, beside’); time 
limit can be conveyed by k3on (‘before’) or phaay nay (‘within’): 


yuu klay klay/khan khaag thii wii 

ашпа q /am * A 

It is by the TV. 

chán є50 tham hay sèt k3on/phaay nay wan suk 


sfuseanlwiasanou/meludugns 
| have to finish it by Friday. 


ОЯ wien’ 


‘With’ in English is used mainly to indicate (i) accompaniment (I went 
with a friend) and (ii) instrument (She hit her husband with a stick). 
Accompaniment, in Thai, is conveyed by kàp: 


chán pay kàp phéan 
заалаа 
| went with а friend. 


Instrument is less clear-cut. diay can be used in the pattern SUBJECT + 
VERB (PHRASE) + адау + INSTRUMENT, but it often sounds unnatural; 
instead, many native speakers favour the pattern SUBJECT + cháy (to 
use) + INSTRUMENT + VERB (PHRASE): 


8.6 


theo chay may tii phüa ‘Frege 


91918 
She hit her husband with a stick/She used a stick to hit... 


raw tôn cháy mtt kin 
ізлйо ойи 
We shall have to eat with our hands. 


And kap is also sometimes used to indicate instrument in the expressions 
hén Кар taa (‘to see with one’s own eyes’) and fag Кар hüu (‘to hear 
with one’s own ears’). 


EH From 


‘From’ can most frequently be translated by caak: 


khaw maa саак chianmay 
Laman denna 
He comes from Chiangmai. 


chan day cotmaay caak mée 
Sulaaananearnua 
| got a letter from my mother. 


raw пап rot mee саак hüa hin pay krunthéep 
nisana mitia ns cmm 
We went from Hua Hin to Bangkok by bus. 


When ‘from’ identifies the beginning of a period of time, tágtee (‘since’) 
is used, either in the pattern tantee + TIME WORD + (ран) (‘till’) + TIME 
WORD, or tantee + TIME WORD + maa: 


tântès cháaw thin yen 
йй йн 
from morning till evening 


tantée pii sson phan haa r5oy sii sip maa 
GUM udeo in 
from the year 2540/since 2540 


tantée wan пап maa 
йиз из 


from that day 
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Chapter 9 


Clauses and sentences 


EXE Word order and topicalisation 


Word order in a sentence generally follows the pattern SUBJECT + 
VERB + OBJECT: 


subject verb object 
ph$» sáu rót 
wa cin) 3n 
Father bought a car 
chán rák khun 
qu an Ag 

| love you 


In spoken Thai it is common for the subject noun to be followed imme- 
diately by its pronoun; the beginner needs to be alert to distinguish this 
noun-pronoun apposition from similar-looking possessive phrases (3.5.12): 


phdo kháw sáu rot 
nayasa 


(father — he — buy — саг) 
Father bought a car. 


khruu khaw may maa 
aglan 

(teacher — he — not — come) 
The teacher didn’t come. 


А А 9.1 
rot man tit 


sexu 
(cars — they — stuck) 
The traffic is jammed. 


and 


However, either subject or object, or even both, may be omitted when 
they are understood from the context. In the following sentence, for 
example, neither subject, direct object nor indirect object are stated, leaving 
just a ‘string’ of four verbs (5.13): 


5р riip pay sút hay 

aaxtulutalw 

(must — hurry — go — buy — give) 

| must rush off and buy some for her. 


Another common pattern, known as topicalisation, involves placing a 
word or phrase other than the subject at the beginning of the sentence, 
so that it becomes the ‘topic’ of the sentence (i.e. what the sentence is 
‘about’). 


sta kaw ca aw pay boricaak phrûp nii 
anasali 

(clothes — old — will — take — donate — tomorrow) 
ГІІ give away the old clothes tomorrow. 


aaháan thii lta raw ca kin рһгйгп nii 
exsilio rums dt 

(food — which — remains — we — will — eat — tomorrow) 
We'll eat the food that is left over tomorrow. 


faràn thîi tén naan kap khon thay diaw nii mii уә 
lSafunwusueulnententitea: 

(Westerners — who — marry — with — Thais — now — there are — 
many) 

Now there are lots of Westerners who are married to Thais. 


hûuyïņ khon пап (phóm) khit waa pen khon yiipun 


NE 
(girl — classifier — that — (I) — think — that — is — person — Japanese) 
| ы. that girl is Japanese. 
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In spoken Thai, the particle na/naa is often used at the end of the topic 
phrase (10.3.1.5). 


In written Thai, the topic is often introduced by stan (‘as for’), samrap 
(‘as for’) ог гвар (‘about, concerning’); the end of a long topic clause is 
often marked by nan and the verb in the following clause introduced by 
КӘ (‘so, therefore, well, then’): 


süan aháan Каап kin Кар thii phák k5 cháy daay 
азиатилзптзйыїийтїпї їй 

As for the food and accommodation, it was alright. 

(as for — food — eating — with — place to stay — well, then — 
acceptable) 


nánsiru thii phóm aan уйи пап naa baa cin cir) 
wisafiuaoTuogi uides. 7 
The book I’m reading is really boring. 


ГД Subordinate clauses 


Subordinate clauses frequently occur before the main clause. Some subor- 
dinate and main clauses are linked by paired conjunctions, one at the 
beginning of each clause. k3 (see 9.1), although often optional, is used 
extensively in introducing the main clause. Some common examples of 
paired conjunctions are: 


tháa (haak waa) ... kô... if... then... (9.2.1) 
Каап thii...k5... the fact that ..., so... (9.2.2) 
thitn més waa... tès... although ..., Бис... (9.2.3) 
ndok саак (nan léew) ... yan... apart from (that) ..., still... 
(9.2.5) 
phos... pup... no sooner ... than... (9.2.6) 
. pup... pap no sooner ... than... (9.2.6) 











9.2.1 | Conditional clauses: ‘if’ 





Conditional sentences can be formed by the pattern, tháa ... К + VERB 
(If... then ...’); alternative words for ‘if? are thaa haak waa, haak waa, 
haak tee waa: 

tháa haak маа fon tok chán kô (ca) máy pay 


arminneluandufi(az) lala 
If it rains, lm not going/If it had rained, | wouldn't have gone, etc. 


Often, however, the ‘if word is omitted, and in abrupt speech, even k3, 
too: 


fon tok (kô) may рау 
Имп) lala 


If it rains, lm not going/If it had rained, | wouldn't have gone, etc. 


The conditional clause and main clause may be linked by lá k (or lá 
Кээ, with a lengthened vowel on the second syllable), in which case the 
verb normally follows: 


(һаа khun) тау riip la k5» may than 
(mam) latuazfilaniru 
If you don't hurry, you won't be in time. 





9.2.2 | Reason clauses: ‘the fact that/because’ 











Reason clauses commonly involve the expression, kaan thii (‘the fact 
that’), which can be used in two patterns. 





9.2.2.1 | kaan єй ... kô + phrd мда... (‘The fact that ... is 
because ...’) 











In this pattern, the consequence is stated first and the reason or cause 
given in the second clause: 


kaan thii phóm Мар d&k kô phr$ waa pay thîaw кар рһёап 
пуз йкапаибпйнел таей еи 
The fact that I’m home late is because | went out with friends. 


kaan thii khaw may yoom bin pay kô phró waa khaw klua 
ans sla larrosru fice annia 
The fact that he won't agree to fly is because he is scared. 


9.2 
Subordinate 
clauses 
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9 9.2.2.2 | каап thii ... kô + VERB (‘the fact that/because ... зо...) 
Clauses and 











In this pattern, the reason or cause is stated in the first clause and the 
sentences : 
consequence or conclusion follows in the second: 


kaan thii fon tok nak raw kô maa cháa ndy 
msfduannins ane wuas 
Because it was raining heavily, we were a bit late. 


Каап thii kháw kin mot k5 may day máay khwaam waa ar3y 
mmsficanfiawarert lleva nga mares et 
The fact that he ate it all doesn't mean it tasted good. 


In both patterns it is not unusual for kaan to be dropped and the sentence 
to begin with thii: 


thii phóm phüut yàar nan kô phr$ waa kroot 
finamweatnaiufiwsneenInss 
The fact that | spoke like that was because | was angry. 


thii kháw yan тау Мар maa chán kô t5p roo 
fianidlunáusndufimesso 
Because he hasn't come back yet, | shall have to wait. 


*Owing/due to ...’ sentences, follow a similar pattern but are prefaced 
by пеар càak , or the rather more formal-sounding пва (maa) càak Каап 
thii ... (‘owing to the fact .. ^): 


naan càak rót tit maak khaw kô khor maa chaa 


rosas eofiexnmanfiesmn 
Due to the heavy traffic jams, he will probably be late. 


In written Thai cur is commonly used instead of ko: 


kaan thii yan may mii khàaw са) máy sáamáat bdok адау 


marsh laden laaasauanla 
Because there is still no news, it is therefore impossible to say. 











9.2.3 | Concessive clauses: ‘although’ 





Concessive clauses concede or admit a fact and begin with either (thun) 
mée waa (‘although’) or thay thay thii (‘although’); the main clause coun- 
ters or contradicts that fact and frequently begins with tee (k3) (‘but’): 
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9.2 
(tháp) més waa chán say nam plaa уд tès (kô) yan may ar3y Subordin a 


(@ч)иагутдз азі тЈалвозца(й) мезан clam 
Although | put a lot of fish sauce in, it still doesn't taste good. 


(thin) més waa phóm rák kháw tée kháw (kô) may rák phóm 
(Ba)uariaidmanusian (p laudas 
Although | love her, she doesn't love me. 


thay than thii fon tok tès raw (kô) yan pay 
YN 4 Aelunnums Asal 
Although it’s raining, we’re still going. 


Another kind of concessive clause is formed by the pattern, may waa ca 
(‘regardless, no matter’) + VERB + QUESTION WORD; the main clause 
may be introduced by k3: 


тау waa ca pheen khée nay kô yan rúusèk khüm 


lungsuwauelwufitiesdnon 
Regardless of how expensive it was, | still think it was worth it. 


máy waa ca дәәп pay nay kô ca hén tès khon naa bên 
‘lananduldlauAauiuunaunuits 
No matter where you walk, you see only people with sullen faces. 


тау waa ca book kii khran kháw kô khon may yoom far 
‘lanrazuanfiasanfiaslasauts 
No matter how many times you tell him, he won’t listen. 











9.2.4 Purpose clauses: ‘in order to’ 





Purpose clauses often begin with phua (thii) ca (‘in order to’): 


khaw kin aaháan thüuk thüuk phéa (thii) ca prayat ron 
unnuenwsgn * Wa(A)azuszvdadu 
He eats cheap food in order to economise. 


phém tham yaan nan рһёа (thii) ca chüay рһёап 

Wan nesurWe(Ti)azeiauiNau 

| did that in order to help a friend. 

raw ca deen thaan klaar) khuun phéa ca day may sia weelaa 
nauna niuia le lauter 


We'll travel overnight so as not to waste time. 
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9.2.5 | Additive clauses: ‘apart from’ 








leew ... yay 


А common pattern for giving additional information is ndak caak . 


. (dáay) (‘apart from ... still ... (too)’): 


n3ok саак сһіађтау léew raw yan pay thiaw lampaan абау 


шапат инида? tnde me 
Apart from Chiangmai, we went to Lampang, too. 


n35k саак ca kin nám man yó léew khâa sôom yan pheen diay 


wanainazfuiaiueaguar алеамёчиччазе 
Apart from using a lot of petrol, the repair costs are expensive, too. 


n33k саак nan léew yan mii sáahéet iik láay yaan 
напалпїшаз #чапийдпиалвавлч 
Apart from that, there are many other reasons. 








9.2.6 Time clauses 








Some common time clause expressions include: 


pho»... рар (k5).... wa... Juca) ia no sooner ... 
than ... 

. púp .... pap du... du no sooner ... 
than ... 

. (kô)... йа... (Á)... when (past) ... 
weelaa ... (k5).... зал... (A)... when ... 
lan саак thí ... (k3).... waaanfl... (A)... after... 
эп thi... (k3) .... nau... (fi)... ^ before... 
khanà thí... (k5).... 00:0... (0)... ^ while... 
toon thii... (k3).... mau... (8)... ^ while... 


nay rawaag thii ... (k5) ... dusenii ... (fi) ... while... 


phoo nan lon naa thii wii pup kô lap 

май чачин јойиди 

No sooner does he sit down іп front of the TV than he falls asleep. 
kin pup im pap 

Aududadu 

No sooner do | (start to) eat than | feel full. 


9.4 


mia rian маена phóm kô ѕйир burii yó ПЕ 


авчи анисин 
When | was а student, | smoked a lot. 


kòən thii ca thdon nen chan kô tôn préksaa Кар {єп 
AaUMAZAAUAUALAMATUSAWMAUUNY 

Before withdrawing the money, lIl have to discuss it with my husband. 
khana thii phóm khuy thoorasap уйи kô mii khon maa riak 


atus finned lnsdwnayideaunisen 
While | was chatting on the phone, someone called me. 


9.3 | Direct and indirect speech 


Both direct and indirect speech are introduced by waa (5.9). When 
pronouns are omitted in the second clause, direct and indirect speech 
become identical in form. waa plays the role of inverted commas in direct 
speech and ‘that’ in indirect speech: 


kháw b3»k waa (kháw) са тау pay 
anuanmnaan)selarlu 
He said that he's not going. 


kháw b35k waa (phóm) ca máy pay 


ananas u 
He said, ‘I’m not going.’ 


For indirect questions, see 12.4. 


E Imperatives 


A simple verb or verb phrase is the most basic form of command. This can 
sound abrupt and is normally softened by adding the mild command parti- 
cle si or tha at the end of the sentence, or the more insistent particle sii (10.3). 
Commands can be further softened by the use of polite particles (10.1): 


duu si 

99 

Look! 

pit pratuu si kha 


узида 
Shut the door, please. 123 
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Commands can also be expressed by the patterns VERB (PHRASE) + 
REDUPLICATED ADJECTIVE (7.1.2) and VERB + hay + ADJECTIVE 
(7.1.5): 

phaut dii dii 

wed A 

Speak nicely! 

cat hay гїарг5оу 

ae wSerusot 

Arrange things tidily! 


First person imperatives (‘Lets ...’) can be expressed by the pattern, 
VERB (PHRASE) + дә: 
pay kin khan n3ok thàe 


‘luAwarsuannas 
Let’s go and eat out! 


coy is an imperative which appears in written instructions, as for example, 
at the top of an examination paper: 


con t5»p kham thaam 
ячйанелали 
Answer the (following) questions. 


See also negative imperatives (11.8) and requesting someone to do/not 
do something (15.4.4, 15.4.5). 


| 9.5 | Exemplification 


Examples are commonly enclosed within the ‘wrap-around’ pattern chén 
. pen tôn (‘for example, ...’); however, either chén or pen tôn may be 
omitted: 


t5g tham láay уда] сһёп ѕак phaa һап khaaw tat уда pen tôn 
йатйлиалиантизыи®пил wm étendue 

| have to do lots of things, such as washing, cooking and cutting the 
grass. 


‘To give an example’ is yók (‘to raise’) tua удар (‘example’): 
kh35 yok tua yaan nen 
DOAN IDE NHN 
Let me give an example. 


9.6 


9.6 | Exclamatory particles Exclamatory 
' particles 
áaw an Contradicting, chiding; disappointment: Hey!; Oh! 
(Is that so?). 
é Las Surprise: Eh?; What? 
ée ia Thinking or wondering: Ermm ... 
hôəy teri Calling attention: Hey! Hold on a minute! 
měe UWAN Surprise: Goodness! 
óohoo lala Surprise: indignation; Wow! Oh yeah? 
55 aa Realization: Ah! (Now | understand). 
taay enia Shock, horror: Good Lord! More common in female 
speech; variations include táay taay, taay léew 
and taay cir. 
üy аа Pain or mishap: Ouch!; Oops! 
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Chapter 10 


Sentence particles 


Sentence particles occur at the end of an utterance and serve a gram- 
matical or communicative function. They can be divided into three main 
groups: (a) question particles; (b) polite particles; and (c) mood particles. 


ГЛ Question particles 


Question particles are relatively straightforward. They are few in number 
and all occur at the end of an utterance to transform it into a question 
which requires a ‘yes/no’ answer. They are dealt with in 12.1. 


[ГИ Polite particles 


Polite particles are added to the end of an utterance to show respect to 
the addressee. The most common are khrap, used by males at the end 
of statements and questions, kha used by females at the end of state- 
ments and kha, also used by females, but at the end of questions: 


pay nay khrap? 

lulwuesu 

Where are you going? (male asking) 

— klàp baan kha 

- nàuuniez 

— I’m going home. (female responding) 


ar3y máy khá? 
asaulunag 

Is it tasty? (female asking) 
- ar3y khráp 

- asatda du 

— Yes. (male responding) 


Polite particles are also used as response particles to mean ‘yes’ or, when 
preceded by the negative particle may, ‘no’. 


Polite particles are used after someone’s name to call their attention; the 
female particles kha and ca are sometimes pronounced khaa and caa 
respectively, the change of tone and vowel-lengthening signalling the 
speaker’s closeness or desired closeness to the person she is addressing. 


khun mée kháa? 

#108121 

Mummy? (daughter speaking) 
- саа 

= 91 

— Yes? (mother responding) 


The most common polite particles are as follows. 





10.2.1) khráp (51) 











Used by male speakers only, at the end of both statements and questions 
as a sign of politeness; used after a name to attract that person's atten- 
tion; used in isolation as a response when one's name is called (when the 
vowel is often lengthened to khráap); used in isolation as a ‘yes’ response 
(12.1.2; 12.1.4); used, often repetitively, to reassure speaker of one's atten- 
tion, for example on the telephone (khráp ... khráp ... khráp); used 
after máy to mean ‘no’. In Bangkok speech the r is typically lost and 
khráp becomes kháp. 





10.2.2) khráp phóm (AS UNN) 











Used by male speakers only; interchangeable with khráp (above) except 
it is not used in isolation with the negative máy; usage has only become 
widespread in the last decade or so, and may be just a passing fad. Often 
used humorously as a sign of exaggerated deference or politeness. 








10.2.3, khá (Az) 








Used by female speakers only, at the end of questions as a sign of polite- 
ness; used after a name to attract that person's attention; used in isolation 
as a response when one's name is called; used in polite requests after the 
particle sí. 
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10.2.4| kha (Az) 











Used by female speakers only, at the end of statements as a sign of polite- 
ness; used in isolation as a response when one’s name is called (when 
the vowel is often lengthened to kháa); used in isolation as a ‘yes’ response 
(12.1.2; 12.1.4); used to reassure speaker of one's attention (kha... kha 
... khá) when the vowel may also be lengthened to kháa; used after may 
to mean ‘no’. 





10.2.5|  kháa (11) 











Used by female speakers only after a name to attract the person's atten- 
tion; can also be used in isolation as a response when one's name is called. 








10.2.6 |  háshá (dz) 








Used by male speakers as an informal substitute for khráp; used by female 
speakers as an informal substitute for khá; male pronunciation is charac- 
terised by a distinctive final glottal stop not associated with female usage. 





10.2.7) Һа (82) 











Used by female speakers as an informal substitute for kha. 


Used by adult male and female speakers at the end of questions when 
talking to children, servants or people of markedly lower social status; 
used as a ‘sweet-talk’ question particle between males and females or as 
a ‘best friends’ question particle between females; used after the name of 
a child, servant or inferior to attract that person's attention; used in polite 
requests after the particle sí. 





10.2.9| са (a2) 











Used by adult male and female speakers at the end of a statement when 
speaking to children, servants and people of inferior status; between males 
and females denotes anything from easy familiarity to ‘sweet talk’; between 
females signals ‘best friends talk’; used as a response when one's name 
is called (when the vowel is often lengthened to cáa); used in isolation 
as a ‘yes’ response; used to reassure speaker of one's attention (cáa ... 


саа ... саа) when the vowel is normally lengthened; used after may to 
mean ‘no’. 





10.2.10] саа (qn) 











Used by older or senior male and female speakers after a younger or 
junior person’s name to attract that person’s attention (e.g. parents or 
adults calling children); similarly used between equals as a sign of affec- 
tion; can also be used in isolation as a response, more typically by females, 
when one’s name is called. 





10.2.11| walwalwéoy (22/22/28) 











An impolite or informal particle, used to indicate rudeness, anger and 
aggressiveness when speaking to strangers, or intimacy with close friends 
of equal status; wá is used with questions and wá/wóoy with statements; 
more common in male speech but can be used by females; it is the particle 
favoured by baddies on the big screen, used by drinking friends as the 
evening progresses, and the one to snarl in the expression tham aray wá? 
(‘What the hell are you doing?) if you have the misfortune to encounter 
an intruder in your house. 





10.2.12]. yályà (uzlu) 











An impolite or informal particle, similar to wá/wà (above), but restricted 
in usage to female speakers. 





10.2.13|  phayakha (Wtizeis)/pheekhá (WA) 











When speaking to royalty, male speakers use phayakha and female 
speakers pheekhá. 


ITE Mood particles 


Mood particles represent a major obstacle for the serious learner. Their 
function is often conveyed in English purely by intonation, so they cannot 
easily be translated; to complicate matters, one particle may have several 
variant forms, involving a change in tone or vowel length, with each form 
reflecting a subtle difference. Many basic language courses deliberately 
omit mood particles for the sake of simplicity and it is possible to avoid 
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using them and get by quite adequately. But without mood particles, 
statements often sound incomplete, abrupt or even impolite. They are 
best learnt by imitation; everyday conversation, television, dialogue in 
novels and interviews in newspapers and magazines all provide a ready 
supply of examples, although the written form of a particle does not 
always reflect its normal pronunciation. This section discusses some of 
the most common particles; for a more detailed treatment, see Brown 


(1969) and Cooke (1989). 





10.3.1| адау (928) 











This particle is typically used in polite requests, apologies and cries for help: 
kh$5thóot diay 
valnware 
Sorry! 
chék bin düay 
iwatame 
Can | have the bill, please? 
chüay diay 
9790938 
Help! 








10.3.2| (әх) 








A contracted form of leew (‘already’), one use of lá is to indicate that a 
state has been reached (5.7.2): 


pho» lá 
аах 
That’s enough. 


thüuk lá 

ana: 

That’s right/correct. 
dii la 

a 

яах 

That’s fine. 


aw la 
Lalas: 
OK!; Right, then! 


10.3 
It can also be used to indicate that a situation is about to change (prob- моод 


ably representing a contraction of са... leew ‘to be about to ...’): particles 


phom klap baan la 
panama 

I’m going home. 

pay lá 

luas 

I’m leaving. 

ca kin lá 

agua: 

I’m going to eat. 


Another use is with iik (‘again’) to show mild irritation: 
maa iik lá 


andnaz 
He's back again. 


sómchaay iik lá 
aaunmaanaz 
It's Somchai again. 





10.3.3| 1а (az) 











This particle occurs commonly in questions, as a way of pressing for an 
answer; in the following two examples, it is common to hear là reduced 
to à: 


thammay lâ? 
ynlaiae 
Why? 


pay náy là? 
lulwuas 


Where are you going? 


Sometimes the particle conveys a sense of irritation, similar to English 
‘why on earth ...?’: 


thammay t5n pay b3»k kháw lâ? 
yhlueedluuenanaz 
Why on earth did you have to go and tell her? 131 


aw pay soon way thii nay lâ? 


10 n 
Senter A valugteulafilwuaz 
particles Where on earth have you gone and hidden it? 


It is also used in the pattern leew ... 14 (‘And how about ...?, What 
about ...?") to change the focus or topic of conversation: 


léew khun lâ? 
uaa 
And how about you? 


léew phran níi la? 
гач ах 
And how about tomorrow? 








10.3.4) па (uz) 








This particle often serves to make a sentence milder or less abrupt by 
seeking approval, agreement or compromise. Commands are similarly 
made milder and convey a sense of coaxing and urging; na often corre- 
sponds to the use of ‘..., OK?’ or *..., right?’ in English: 


pay la na 
Маке 


l'm going now, OK? 


chan may waa na 
БҮР 
| don't mind, ОК? 


yaa b3»k theo na 
aanianiaaeus 
Don’t tell her, OK? 


ná is also used when requesting someone to repeat a piece of informa- 
tion, similar to English ‘What was that again?’: 


aray na? 
azlsus 
Pardon? What was that again? 


khray na? 
lasus 
132 Who was that again? 
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khun Мар méaray па? 
втпёшыл азе 
When was that again, that you’re going back? 


Note also the use of na as a question particle when seeking agreement 
(see 12.1.4). 





10.3.5) па/паа (uz/1W) 











This particle is used when persuading somebody to do something ог 
accept an idea when they are reluctant (cf. Come on, ...): 


yaa pay naa 


автал 
Oh, come оп, don’t go. 


It is also used to highlight the topic of a sentence, in much the same way 
that some speakers of English use ‘right’: 


phüuyír na kô pen уда nan 


nudusfiduarniy 
Women, right, are like that. 


toon khruu s5on yuu па phóm fan máy гаи ráar Іәәу 
йанизаананнеимуїз а-нан 
When the teacher is teaching, right, | don’t understand a word. 





10.3.6| пуу (ичаё) 











Polite request particle, basically meaning ‘just a little’; used to minimise 
the degree of imposition on the listener; similar in function to thii but 
used much more widely; commonly occurs in requests that begin with 
khào or cháay: 


phüut cháa cháa ndy daay máy? 
Was) иенин 
Could you speak slowly, please? 


kh$5 duu n5y 

?/)00uag 

Could | have a look, please? 

chüay pit thii wii n3y 

maanu 

Please turn the TV off. 133 
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10.3.7| пау (lx) 








Often used as a response to a statement or question to show that the 
respondent thinks the answer is self-evident: 


kháw may y»»m kháa man 
van larerasrerifu 

He wouldn't kill it. 

— k$ pen baap nay là 

- undha 

— Well, it's sinful, of course. 


sta chán háay pay nay? 
adul 

Where's my blouse disappeared to? 
- nii nay yùu, „tron nii een 

— йы айз їй 

— Here it is. Right here. 


It is also used in the Thai equivalent of ‘here you are’, used when giving 
something to someone: 


nii pay là khrap/kha 
tlaazesu/as 
Here you are! 











10.3.8| rdk/Idk (иза) 





Occurs most commonly at the end of negative statements to contradict 
the addressee's statement or belief: 


máy tr lòk 
lamasnsan 
There’s no need. (when declining an offer) 


pheen khrap 

це 

It’s expensive. 

— may pheen lòk kha 
— ‘lauwansanaz 

— No it isn’t. 


In positive statements it can convey a qualified or somewhat hesitant 
acceptance of the addressee’s statement or belief: 

kô cin lòk 

aoa 

Пиз п 

That's true (but ...) 


khaw phüut thay ken 

галд увк 

He speaks Thai well. 

— kô ken lòk tès yan Кап тау pen 
- filnsvsan undateulauthy 

— Yes ... but he can’t write yet. 


It can also be used to express sarcasm: 


pen рһ5э tua yaan lòk 
кйнүїайзанлтизап 
He’s а model parent! 


or mild annoyance: 
phóm pháut daay een I5k 
мачуд япачизап 
| can speak for myself. 





10.3.9) | silsilsii/sti (8/8/8/4) 











This particle is most commonly used in commands. When pronounced with 
a short vowel and followed by a polite particle it does not convey any sense 
of abruptness and is widely used in polite requests (‘Do sit down, please’); 
more insistent requests and commands are conveyed when the particle is 
pronounced with a falling tone and longer vowel (‘Sit down!’): 


сһәәп nap si khá 
ойр 
Please sit down. 


duu si khrap 

ABATU 

Look!, Take a look! 
phüut iik thii sí khá 
дпа 

Please say that again. 
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nag sii 

140 

Sit down! (and listen) 
pit pratuu sii 
чә: 


Shut the door! (Гуе told you once already) 


Another use of this particle is to emphasise a positive response to a ques- 
tion: 


pay may? 
‘Lula 

Shall we go? 
— pay sii 

- lus 


— Yes, let's. 


yaak 1220 máy? 
аштпаа из 

Do you want to try it? 
— yaak sii 

- amnia 

— Yes, | would. 


It is also used to contradict negative statements: 


kháw khor may maa 
шла дл 

He probably won’t come. 
— maa sii 

-зп@ 

— Oh yes, he will! 


chan phüut ankrit máy кёл 
sfuwedanqulauns 

| don't speak English well. 

- кёр sii 

- 1049 

— Oh yes, you do! 








10.3.10 thàlhà (rào/iaaz/twaz) 








A mild, ‘urging’ particle, used in suggestions, invitations, requests and 
mild commands; can often be conveyed in English by *you'd/we'd better 


10.3 
‚ ‘why don’t you/we ...’, ‘go ahead and ...’, let's ...’, depending моод 


on the context; when it is used to urge someone to do something, a 


^ 


particles 
reason is often given, too; when joint activity is being suggested, it is 


often preceded by kan (‘together’); often reduced to hà in informal speech. 
klàp báan thd dèk leew 
пашитыпаг nua? 
You'd better go home. It's late. 


pay kin kan thà 


lufuffuimas 
Let's go and eat. 


díaw hà 
+ 


йвз 
Steady on!/Not so fast! 





10.3.11 thii (7) 











Polite request particle, basically meaning ‘just this once’; used to minimise 
degree of imposition on listener; similar in function to ndy but much 
more restricted in use; note the idiomatic kh3o thii: 


kh35thóot thii 
ualet 
Sorry! 


kh35 phûut thii 

wanañ 

Can | say something/get a word in? 
chüay pit thii wii thii 

эе аЗ 

Please turn the TV off. 


kh55 thii 
van 
Don't! 
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Chapter 11 


Negation 


Negative words in Thai are (a) may (‘not, no’), widely used in negative 
sentences and negative responses to questions; (b) mí, a variant of máy; 
(c) yaa (‘don’t’) and (d) háam (‘to forbid’), both used in negative 
commands and prohibitions; (e) plàaw (‘no’), a negative response which 
contradicts the assumption in the question; and (f) yay (‘not yet’), used 
only as a negative response to ... ra уар? questions (12.1.6). 


ШЇ] Negating main verbs 


Verbs are generally negated by the pattern may + VERB (PHRASE): 


chan may pay 
sululi 

I’m not going. 
aaháan máy ar5y 
ams luasae 

The food isn’t tasty. 


Verb compounds (5.3) also follow this pattern: 


chán тау plian pleen 
sulurfieruuUas 
I’m not changing 


chán may duu lee kháw 
sulugiaum 
| don't look after her. 


For negation of 'to be', see 5.1. 
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ПЯ Negating resultative verbs 


Combinations of verb + resultative verbs (5.4) are superficially similar to 
verb compounds, but are negated by the pattern VERB + (OBJECT) + 
may + RESULTATIVE VERB: 


raw пээп máy lap 
istuaUlanau 
We didn’t sleep. 


khaw haa may coo 
тизза 

He can’t find it. 
chan khit may 39k 
dufelueon 

| can't work it out. 


kháw aan may kháw cay/máy гаи “дап 
алтау зата ач 

He doesn’t understand. (what he is reading) 
phém fan may than 

paws laity 

| can’t keep up. (they’re speaking too fast) 


bòək máy thüuk 
vanlugn 
It’s hard to say. 


chan duu пар тау cop 
алеми luau 
| didn’t see the film through to the end. 


lduk kin khâaw may mot 
anfuanlunna 
My kids don’t eat up all their rice. 


The word yay can be added, either immediately before máy, or immedi- 
ately before the main verb, to convey the sense that the action has not 
yet produced the intended result: 


chan duu nay yan тау cóp/chán уап duu nan máy cop 
заеми че luau/audsquis luau 
| haven't yet finished watching the film. 
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khaw tham Naan yan may sét/kháw уап tham gaan тау set 
илулїтий апаатта 
Не hasn’t yet finished work. 


lI 
Negation 


ПЕ Negating auxiliary verbs 


There are three patterns for negating auxiliary verbs; note that toy (must) 
can occur in both patterns, but with different meanings: 











11.3.1 may + AUXILIARY VERB + VERB (PHRASE) 





A relatively small number of verbs follow this pattern, the most common 
being: 


khooy IAH used to do/be, have ever done/been 


khuan (ca) aqs(az)  should/ought 


nâa (ca) was) should/ought 
yàak (ca) annas) want to, would like to 
t5n САК! have to, must 


chán may кһәәу Кіп 
aulauagiiy 
l've never eaten it. 


khun máy khuan (ca) sáu 
аш1маэз(ч=)йа 
You shouldn’t have bought it. 


raw may yaak (ca) klap baan 


luana ngunu 
We don’t want to go home. 


khun máy t5n bòək kháw 
aa luinaauanin 
You don't have to tell him/There's no need to tell him. 











11.3.2), AUXILIARY VERB + may + VERB (PHRASE) 





Auxiliary verbs which follow this pattern include: 


ca ale future time marker 


140 aat (ca) a1a(az) may/might 


khon (ca) Na) 
mák (ca) NNAL) 
yôm (ca) Banla) 
hěn ca wag 
théep (ca) unuas) 
thâa ca as 


tháa thaan (ca) NMN) 
duu mé&an (ca) гите (яғ) 
ym (са) Banla) 
tôn $9 

phóm aat ca may pay 


wuaraaz lal 
| might not go. 


khun khor ca máy són cay 
amenazludula 


You probably won't be interested. 


kháw mak ca тау ch$»p 
uniinszlauniou 
She usually doesn't like it. 


khun tôn máy b3»k khaw 


вийаш 
You must not tell him. 








will probably, sure to 
tend to, usually 

likely to 

seems that 

almost, nearly 

might, it could be 
look like/as though 
look like/as though 
likely to, apt to 


have to, must 


11.3.3| VERB (PHRASE) + may + AUXILIARY VERB 








This pattern occurs with the modal verbs expressing ability and permis- 


sion, pen, daay and way (5.6.2): 


kháw phüut thay may pen 
vano lucidus 
He can't speak Thai. 


khun pay may адау 
aululala 


You can’t go. 
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chan thon may way 
sunl 
| can't stand it. 


[ПЕ] máy day + VERB (PHRASE) 


The pattern, máy day + VERB (PHRASE) is used in the following cases. 





11.4.1 To form a negative past with verbs of motion, action, 
utterance, etc. 











It is not used with stative verbs or pre-verbs (5.7.7): 
raw máy day sáu 
lalata 
We didn’t buy it. 
рһёап mây day maa 
Waulalawn 
My friend didn’t come. 











11.4.2} То contradict an assumption 





It does not indicate any particular tense and may refer to past or present: 
Баап yuu krunthéep 159? 
wniagnsawamisa 
Your house is in Bangkok, then? 
— plàaw may day yuu krunthéep 
- lai luleagnsanwa 
— No, it's not in Bangkok. 


kháw pen feen 15ә? 
aniuunuvsa 

She’s your girlfriend, then? 
— plàaw may day pen 

- an lala 


— No, she's not. 


11.5 
may cháy + 
NOUN 


khun s59n phaasáa arnkrit 139? 
AMAAUM BING 
You taught English, then? 
- plaaw тау day s5on 
- Јал laloaay 
— No, | didn't. 











11.4.3) To negate the verbs chétt (‘to be named’) and pen (‘to be’). 





See 5.1: 


kháw máy dày ch&u t5y 
tenlalatanag 
Her name isn’t Toi. 


phóm máy day pen khon ameerikan 
имне 
тт not an American. 


[ПЕ] mây cháy + NOUN 


máy сһау + NOUN negates phrases consisting of the verb реп (‘to 
be’) + NOUN (5.1); it is often interchangeable with may day pen + NOUN. 


nii máy cháy báan kháw 

1а елла 

This isn’t his house. 

chán pen khruu тау cháy тэ 
Язма вима 

I’m а teacher, not a doctor. 

khaw тау chay phéan 


SELECT 
He's not a friend. 


‘It is neither ..., nor ...’, is expressed by the pattern NOUN 1 + К máy 
cháy + NOUN 2 + Кә máy choay: 


phak kô máy cháy phónlamáay kô máy cheer 
finfllale walufilanga 


It's neither vegetable, nor fruit. 
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ШЇ тау тїї 
may mii (‘there аге not’) is placed before a noun to form the negative 
quantifier ‘not any’ and ‘no’: 

máy mii rót mee 

' РА 

Таоа 

There aren’t any buses. 

may mii phéan maa yiam chan 

“айати 

No friends сате to visit me. 


may mii is also used to negate the indefinite pronouns khray (‘anyone’) 
aray (‘anything’) and thii nay (‘anywhere’): 


máy mii khray rüu 
‘ludlass 
No one knows. 


тау mii агау kàst khán 

lustozlsiiotiu 

Nothing happened. 

máy mii thii nay thii mò 
'a al a 

ийй VUMLVN I 

There’s nowhere suitable. 


Modifying negatives: intensifying and softening 


Negative statements are intensified or softened by using a ‘wrap-around’ 
construction in which the verb occurs between the negative word and the 
modifier: may + VERB (PHRASE) + INTENSIFIER/SOFTENER. 


Common negative intensifiers are: 
тау... looy Ты... tou not at all... 
тау... née “у... uu not... for sure 
may... dét khaat ‘la... tian absolutely not... 
chán тау chôəp Іәәу 


РИ 
| don’t like it at all. 


kháw may maa née Negative 


canaria: 
He is not coming for sure. 


imperatives 


A more elaborate pattern is máy ... mee tee + CLASSIFIER + diaw (‘not 
. ., not even a single ...’): 


phóm máy rducak khray més t&e khon diaw 
illain lesusmeerudlera 
| don't know even a single person. 


kháw máy són сау тє tie nit іам 
can lara auam enda 
He is not even the slightest bit interested. 


Common softeners are: 


máy (kh$y) ... thawray LGAN ... amls not very ... 
máy (kh$y) ... nak заав) ... Wn not very ... 
máy (süu) ... nak la(s) ... Wn not very ... 


пар máy khdy sanük thawray 
vin lamauaynnls 
The film wasn’t much fun. 


máy khdy also commonly occurs without thawray or nak: 


chan may khdy chôəp 
aulamauvau 
| don't like it very much. 


ПО Negative imperatives 


Negative commands follow the pattern, yaa (‘Don’t’) + VERB (PHRASE), 
or haam (‘It’s forbidden to ...’) + VERB (PHRASE); both can be made 
more emphatic (‘absolutely not, under no circumstances, don’t ever .. .") 
by adding pen an khaat or dét khaat after the verb or verb phrase, or 
modified in various other ways by the addition of mood particles (10.3). 
See also 15.4.5. 


yaa/haam b3ok khaw (па) 
aen/vnanuanan(us) 
Don't tell him (right?). 145 


yaa/haam thoo maa iik pen an khaat 
a¢n/malnswainduduna 
Don’t ever, under any circumstances, ring me again. 
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The pattern, yaa phan + VERB (PHRASE) conveys the sense that it is the 
wrong time for doing something: 

yaa phár pit єє na 

ardaua Su 

Don’t turn the air-conditioning off just yet, OK? 

yaa phór b3»k kháw na 

aeniauanamus 

Don't tell him just yet, OK? 

yaa phén 

aen 

Not now! 


ITE] Negative causatives 


Causative constructions (5.11) are negated according to the following 
patterns. 








11.9.1 | SUBJECT (human/non-human) + may + tham + (inanimate 
OBJECT) + VERB 








Кһ5э yutim nòy ca máy tham sia 
udiswuas аз 11196 
Can | borrow it? | won't damage it. 


phóm mây day tham téek khrap 
wala lavinauanasu 
| didn’t break it. 


Note that may day is used instead of máy to negate actions in the past 
(5.7.7). 





11.9.2| SUBJECT (human) + тау + hay + (animate OBJECT) + 
VERB (PHRASE) 











khaw may hay phanrayaa tham gaan 
aanlaluassgmiau 
146 He doesn't let his wife work. 


11.9 


ph35 may hay lüuk Мар baan аак Negat 


walalwannátuumddin 
The father doesn’t let his children come home late. 


causatives 


raw mây dây hây kháw maa 
квал 
We didn’t let him come. 


When Һау is preceded by a specifying verb, such as bək (‘to tell’), the 
negative can take two distinct forms and meanings, depending on whether 
it is the specifying verb or hay which is being negated. 








11.9.3, SUBJECT (human) + specifying verb + may + hay + 
(animate OBJECT) + VERB (PHRASE) 








kháw bòək may hay chán cháy non maak 
Laquanlaluduladuann 
He told me not to spend a lot of money. 


mia ttan may hay khaw klàp báan dèk 


edaulalveannduuiuén 
His wife warned him not to come home late. 


ph$5 háam máy hay chán kin law 
wanwlailndufunar 
My father forbids me to drink alcohol. 


hia naa patiséet may hay phom laa puay 


Vaude lal wie md au 
My boss refuses to let me take sick leave. 


Alternatively, the object can occur after the specifying verb and before 
máy hay: 
kháw bòək chan máy hay cháy пәп maak 
wnuanlalvduleduann 
He told me not to spend a lot of money. 


ph$» Һат chán may hay kin law 


waneulalvfunar 
My father forbids me to drink alcohol. 


Note that in negative causative constructions patiséet (‘to refuse’) and 
háam (‘forbid’) occur with may hay (and not hay on its own), creating 
an apparent ‘double negative’ (‘refuse not to let’, ‘forbid not to let). It 147 
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should also be noted that háam can occur without hay, both in simple 
causative sentences and in negative imperatives (11.8): 

рһэ haam chan kin law 

WwaniNauAwnar 

My father forbids me to drink alcohol. 

haam pòət pratuu 

итми: 

Don’t open the door! 








11.9.4} SUBJECT (human) + тау + specifying verb + hay + 
(animate OBJECT) + VERB (PHRASE) 








mês máy anüyáat hay lüuk pay гооп rian 
unluayqnalvanlulsadeu 

The mother does not allow her children to go to school. 
chan may yoom hay kháw tham уаап пап 

и инам илат тавлчіи 

| don't let him do that. 

kháw may dày tuan hay raw rawan khamooy 


vnlaleieulwsoss fault 
He didn't warn us to watch out for burglars. 








11.9.5| SUBJECT (human or non-human) + máy + tham hay + 
(OBJECT) * VERB (PHRASE) 








rot tit yun kat máy tham hay chán diat гэп 
3n &tegafielanilwdutaasau 

Traffic jams and mosquito bites don't bother me. 
t&un sáay may tham hay pay tham paan cháa 


зета lUum 
Getting up late doesn't make me late for work. 


[ЕП Negative questions 


Negative questions (‘You didn’t ... did you?’) are formed according to 
the following patterns: 


(a) máy + VERB + laa? 
(b) may + VERB + cháy máy? 
(c) SUBJECT + VERB + máy cháy laa? 


Note that the question word may? (12.1.1) is not used in negative questions. 


Negative questions present a problem for English speakers in that yes/no 
answers are reversed in Thai: where in English, we say ‘No (I didn’t)’ and 
‘Yes (I did)’, Thai has ‘Yes (I didn’t)’ and ‘No (I did)’. In replying to 
negative questions, providing additional clarification to a yes/no response 
(shown in brackets in the examples) can pre-empt misunderstandings: 

khun may stt 15? 

aulvtavta 

You're not buying it, right? 

= khrap (may stu)/ste sii kha 

- ASU (1з а) аах 

— No (I’m not)/Yes, | am. 

khun máy rüu cháy máy? 

anlaglelny 

You don’t know, right? 

— cháy (may гаи)/тау cháy (гаи) 

-1s (lusy/lail (9) 

— No (1 don't)/Yes (I do). 

nii rót kh35r) khun тау cháy 15ә? 

tisowesenrlul iso 

This is your car, isn't it? 

— cháy (kh35r phóm)/máy cháy 

-lä (Ionn Alula 


— Yes (it’s mine)/No. 


For negative why? questions (‘why didn’t you ..?") see 12.2.7. 


ПЕП Negative conditional clauses 


Negative conditional clauses (‘unless, otherwise if . . . not’) are introduced 
by máy удар nan (‘otherwise’), often shortened to máy уар nan or may 
yan, michanan (‘otherwise’) or simply máy; as in positive conditional 
clauses (9.2.1), the word thaa (‘if’) is frequently omitted: 

may yàar) nan raw са рау rap 

Тиашлтйшөл 8и 

Otherwise we'll go and pick (her) ир. 

michanan phóm mày pay 

йак нн 

Otherwise I’m not going. 


LIII 
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may yaak pay kô тау t5 
luasnnlufilumos 
If you don't want to go, (you) don't have to. 


lI 
Negation 


mây bòək kô chûay mây dâay 


‘lavanfignelala 
Unless (you) tell (me), (I) can’t help. 


máy cháy wan níi kô 50 pen phrûp níi 


lulosutifineuduwsst 
If not today, then it must be tomorrow. 


ПЕЙ Saying ‘no’ 


The negative answer to a yes/no question is determined by the question 
particle. Thus, for example, a ‘no’ answer to a question that ends in... 
máy? is may + VERB (PHRASE) , while for a question ending іп... leew 
ru yan?, it is yay. Yes/no answers are dealt with in more detail in 12.1, 
but the following table provides a basic summary of the most likely nega- 
tive responses: 





Questions ending in: NO answer 

. máy? máy + VERB 

. 152? máy (* POLITE PARTICLE) 
máy + VERB 
plàaw 

. cháy máy? máy cháy 
may cheer) 

. léew ré yan? yan (+ POLITE PARTICLE) 
yan may + VERB 

. rú plàaw? máy * VERB 
plàaw 

. ná? mây + VERB 
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11.14 
Note also the more qualified ‘no’ response, may сһәәр (‘not really, not Two further 


exactly, I wouldn’t say that’): negatives: mi 


naa btta maak may? and hada... 
улазим may 

Was it very boring? 

— kô máy сһәәгп 

- filands 


— Well, not exactly. 


ПЕН Useful negative expressions 


may pen ray ау] never mind! 

may mii thaar lustus no way! 

máy mii wan lusti never! 

máy mii panháa “а орип no problem!; without question 
chay may daay зла (it’s) no good 

may pen réan ‘laududas (it’s) nonsense 

may khaw гёап Tunga (it’s) irrelevant 

mây aw năy злети (it’s) useless, good-for-nothing 


pen pay may daay ulilala (it’s) impossible 
may kiaw lui (it's) irrelevant 
kháw phüut máy pen “дап 


amyolaudusos 
He's talking nonsense. 


kháw pen khon máy aw nay 
илнен малун 
He’s a good-for-nothing. 


Im Two further negatives: mí and háa ... máy 


Two other negative forms to be aware of, which are most likely to be 
encountered in written Thai, are mí, a polite, rather formal variant of 151 


|| máy, and the ‘wrap-around’ expression, haa + VERB (PHRASE) + máy, 


Negation which can seriously mislead the unsuspecting learner: 


khaw tham dooy mi day мар prayoot агау 
nvnlauflantsselasuasls 
He did it without hoping for any benefit. 


khaw haa day cop mahaawitthayaalay may 
Laamlaauantinendela 
He did not graduate from university. 
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Chapter 12 


Questions 


ИІ Yes/no questions 


Statements are transformed into questions that require a simple yes/no 
answer by adding the question particles, máy?, laa?, cháy máy?, ná?, ru 
plàaw? or re yag?, to the end of the statement: 


statement question 

aaháan yiipun pheen aaháan yiipun pheen máy? 
Әтил нит алилз низм 

Japanese food is expensive. Is Japanese food expensive? 
khaw pen ph&an khaw pen ph&an cháy may? 
unuau газел изи 

He’s a friend. He’s a friend, is he? 


There is no single word for ‘yes’ and for ‘no’; the appropriate way of 
saying yes/no is determined by the question particle used. 











12.1.1)... máy? questions 





may? is an information-seeking question particle used in neutral ques- 
tions which do not anticipate either a positive or negative response. 
Answers to simple may? questions are formed as follows: 


Yes: VERB 
No: máy + VERB 


klay máy? 
Tnalva 
15 it far? 153 
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— klay/máy klay 
— lna/liilna 


— Yes/No. 


If the question includes more than one verb, the first verb is normally 
used in responses: 


yaak pay duu пар máy? 
авлаа из 

Would you like to go and see а film? 
— yaak/may удак 

- amn/luemn 

— Yes/No. 


Although the question particle may? is written in Thai script as if it had 
a rising tone, in normal speech it is pronounced with a high tone. Note 
that may? when used alone does not occur in negative questions (11.10). 





12.1.2) ... l3o/rtitt? questions 











laa? is a confirmation-seeking question particle used in questions which 
make an assumption and seek confirmation of that assumption. Answers 
to laa? questions are formed as follows: 


Yes: khrap/kha (+ VERB) 
or 
VERB + khrap/kha 


No: may + VERB 
or 
plaaw + khrap/kha (+ may + VERB) * 


*Note plaaw conveys a stronger sense of denying the assumption made 
in the question; to avoid abruptness, it may be followed by a further 
clarifying statement. 


khaw chidop 159? 

LwwaUnsa 

He likes it, does he? 

— khrap chdop 

– ази fau 

— Yes. 

— may ch$»p/plàaw kha тау chôəp Іәәу 
lanou/ulanez lamouat 

— No./No, he doesn't like it at all. 


laa? commonly occurs in negative questions (11.10) and in isolation, 
where it means ‘Really?’; it is written in Thai script as if it were pronounced 
rua, although this pronunciation is seldom heard. 





12.1.3) ... cháy máy? questions 











cháy máy? questions are similar to laa? questions (12.1.2) in that they 
seek confirmation of the assumption made in the question. Answers to 
cháy máy? questions are formed as follows: 

Yes: «һау 

No: тау chay 

més pen khon thay cháy máy? 

изн тн Їз 

Your mother is Thai, isn’t she? 

— cháy/máy chay 

—la/lale 


— Yes/No. 


chai may? also commonly occurs in negative questions (11.10). 











12.1.4)... ná? questions 





na? is an agreement-seeking question particle used in questions which 
invite agreement with the preceding statement (e.g. It’s a nice day today, 
isn’t it?), rather than to confirm whether or not the statement is true; it 
is commonly used in conversation-initiating questions. (For other uses of 
na, see 10.3.) Answers to na? questions are formed as follows: 


Yes: khrap/kha 
or 
VERB + khrap/kha 
No: тау + VERB + khrap/kha 


wan nii rdon па? 

JuUsaUUE 

It’s hot today, isn’t it? 

— kha (khrap)/r5on kha (khráp) 
- az(asu)/sauaz(Asu) 

— Yes. 

may гэп khá (khrap) 
‘lusaunz(asu) 

— No. 


12.1 
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12.1.5 ... rú plaaw? questions 





ra plàaw? questions, although not as brusque as the English translation 
(‘... or not?) suggests, demand a straight ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer. Answers 
to ra plaaw? questions are formed as follows: 


If the question refers to the present or future: 
Yes: VERB 


No: тау + VERB 

or 

plaaw (+ may + VERB) 
khun ca pay rú plàaw? 
agis Sada 
Are you going (or not)? 
— pay/may pay 
-luulu 


— Yes/No. 

khaw bta rt plaaw? 

улаи анал 

Is he bored (or not)? 

— büa/máy bùa or plàaw máy bùa 
—1ta/lwte or wan luia 

— Yes/No. 


If the question refers to the past, stative verbs (5.2) behave differently to 
other verbs: 


Yes: VERB + lézw 
or 
STATIVE VERB (+ khráp/khá) 


No: тау day + VERB 
or 
plaaw + khrap/kha (+ may day + VERB) 
or 
may + STATIVE VERB 
or 
plaaw + khrap/kha (+ may + STATIVE VERB) 


khun b3»k khaw rt plàaw? 
aerniannvisandan 

Did you tell him (or not)? 

— bdok lgéew/may day bòək 
- uenia luleuan 

— Yes/No. 


khun bèa rt plàaw? 

aeutiavisadan 

Were you bored (or not)? 

— bta/may baa or plàaw khráp (kha) máy baa. 
- oluta or алаа) latio 

— Yes/No. 


As an alternative to ra plàaw? (©... or not?’) questions can also be formed 
using ré máy?; answers follow the same pattern as for ra plàaw? questions: 
khun ca pay rú may? 
шша иза 
Are you going or not? 
Note that ra in re plàaw? and re yan? (12.1.6) is spelt as if it were 
pronounced rum. 











12.1.6) ... (léew) rú yan? questions 





(leew) ra yan? questions ask whether something has happened yet; the 
word leew (‘already’) is often omitted in spoken Thai. Answers to (leew) 
ra уап? questions are formed as follows, with the negative response уар 
often expanded to avoid sounding too abrupt: 


Yes: VERB + léew 


No: уап khrap/kha expanded by 
either 
yan may day + VERB 
or 
yan may + STATIVE VERB 


kin kháaw (leew) ré yar? 

йитлз(иаз)и%ай+ 

Have you eaten yet? 

— kin léewlyar) khrap(kha) yan may day kin 
- Auuar/svasu(az) dalalafiu 

— Yes/No, | haven't. 


12.1 
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pho» (Iéew) rú уап? 
wa(ua)visathi 

Is that enough? 

- phoo léewlyar) уа may ph25 
- waai iluwa 

— Yes/No. 


(leew) ra yag? questions are also used to ask whether someone is married 
or has children: 


khun tén gaan (léew) rú ya? 
AAULONNTH (MAI) WIEN 

Are you married? 

— tén léew/yan khrap yan тау ten 
- ийчшаз/йче%и бич 

— Yes/No, I’m not. 

kháw mii lduk (léew) ré yar? 
ишлйап(иаз)узай+ 

Do they have any children? 

— mii léew/yan khráp yan may mii 
- fuarviiasu #91309 

— Yes/No, they don’t. 


Note that ге is spelt as if it were pronounced rua. 











12.1.7 са... rú yan? questions 





Superficially similar to (leew) rẹ уар? questions (see 12.1.6) are those 
that have the pattern са + VERB + ré yan? This construction refers not 
to past actions, but conveys the meaning ‘Do you want to ... yet?’ or 
‘Are you ready to ... yet? Answers to ca + VERB + rẹ уар? questions 
are formed as follows: 


Yes: VERB 
or 
са + VERB + léew 


No: уап khrap/kha 
or 
yan may + VERB 


12.2 


"T Я 
ca kin rú yan? Wh- 


аии ati 


questions 


Are you ready to eat yet? 

— kin or ca kin leew/yan khrap yan may kin 
— flu or ахћицаз/ чаи luiu 

— Yes/No, not yet. 


ca klàp bâan rú ya 

ANAUUIUNSOEN 

Are you ready to go home yet? 

— Кар or ca klàp Jéewlyan kha yan máy klap 
— NAU or ахпалаз/ чах &dlundu 

— Yes/No, not yet. 


ЕЯ Wh- questions 


In English the Wh- question words (who?, what?, where?, why?, when?, 
which?, how?) normally occur at the beginning of the question. In Thai 
the position of some question words varies according to their grammat- 
ical function in the sentence, while others have a fixed position. 


Most Wh- questions are answered by substituting the response word in 
the position in the sentence that the question word occupies. 


Many of the Wh- question words also function as indefinite pronouns 
(‘anyone’, ‘anything’, etc., see 4.8). 











12.2.1 Who? questions 





The position of the question word khray? (‘who?’) is determined by 
its grammatical function in the sentence; if the question pattern is 
VERB + khray?, then the answer will be (VERB) + PERSON, while if the 
question is khray? + VERB (PHRASE), the answer will be PERSON + 
(VERB (PHRASE)): 


khun pay kap khray? 

aulufulas 

Who are you going with? 

— (pay) кар phéan 

- (lation 

— With a friend. 159 
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khray $5эәп? 
ATJAN 
Who taught you? 
— aacaan maanát (sšən) 
- Acharn Manat (did). 
- aqmnsuamfa(aau) 











12.2.2 Whose? questions 





Whose? questions are formed by the pattern NOUN + (khoon) + khray 
(see also 3.5.12); when there is a preceding noun, kh3oy (‘of’) is often 
omitted; if there is no preceding noun, however, it may not be omitted: 


baan (kh5on) khray? 

UIL( WAS) LAS 

Whose house? 

– baan (kh5on) raw/kh355r raw 
- UIL(VAINIV VANS 

— Our house/Ours. 


nii kh5on khray? 
р ГЕ 

Whose is this? 

— kh$5 phóm 

— YONAN 

— |t's mine. 











12.2.3 What? questions 





What? questions are formed using the pattern VERB (PHRASE) + aray? 
(‘what?’); note, however, that агау? occurs before the aspect marker уйи 


(5.7.3) and directional verbs (5.5): 


kháw chét агау? 
uritiaezls 

What's her name? 

- cháu t5y 

- Janay 

— Her name is Toi. 


khun tham aray yuu? 
amynazlsay 


12.2 
Wh- 
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What are you doing? 
— duu thii wii yuu 
- aay 

— Watching TV. 


khun stt агау maa? 
юй 1531 
What did you buy? 


k3et агау kh&n? 
яах [99и 
What’s happening? 


Note also the common idiomatic expression: 


aray kan? 
azlsffu 
What's up? 


Some English ‘What?’ questions use yaggay? (‘How?’) rather than aray 
(see 12.2.8). 





12.2.4 











Which? questions 


Which? questions are formed using the pattern VERB + (NOUN) + CLAS- 
SIFIER + nay? (^which?"): 


aw napstt lêm nay? 
гати ази 

Which book do you want? 
— aw lém nán 

— (атаму 

— | want that one. 


khun khuy Кар phduyin khon nay? 
девици LY 

Which girl did you chat with? 

— (khuy Кар) khon yiipun 

- (aufu)eudn]u 

— (I chatted with) the Japanese one. 
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khaw klap wan nay? 
уттан 

Which day is he returning? 

— (Мар) wan aathit 

- (nau) uaa 

— (He is returning) on Sunday. 











12.2.5 Where? questions 





Where? questions are formed using the pattern VERB (PHRASE) + thii 
nay? (‘where?’); thii nay? always occurs at the end of a sentence. Answers 
follow the pattern (VERB (PHRASE) +) thii + LOCATION: 


khun phak yuu thii nay? 
aannauti wu 

Where are you staying? 

– (phák уйи) thii roon reem riinoo 
– (їїпөш)йЇзөзй їн 

— (I’m staying) at the Reno Hotel. 
khaw k3et thii nay? 
ийейин 

Where was he born? 

— (k$et) thii krunthéep 

- (ifie) nsa 

— (He was born) in Bangkok. 


In both questions and answers, thii is normally dropped when the 
preceding verb is pay (‘to go’) or maa càak (‘to come from’); in spoken 
Thai thii is also often dropped when the preceding verb is уйи (‘to be 
situated at’): 


pay náy? 

Дим 

Where аге you going? 
- pay sáu khdon 

- luffawos 

— I’m going shopping. 


12.2 


5 à Ay? 
khaw maa caak nay? Wh- 


nana 


questions 


Where does he come from? 
— (maa саак) chianmay 
- (зпалпу йн им 
— (He comes from) Chiangmai. 


baan yuu nay? 

uiaglwu 

Where is your house? 

- yuu thanón sükhümwít 
- арозии 

— It’s on Sukhumwit Road. 








12.2.6| When? questions 








When? questions are formed using the pattern VERB (PHRASE) + 
muaray? (‘when?’); answers follow the pattern VERB (PHRASE) + 
EXPRESSION OF TIME. muaray? normally occurs at the end of a 
sentence, but may occur at the beginning for emphatic effect: 


khun Мар méaray? 
aunduials 

When are you returning? 

— (klap) aathit naa 

- (nuanian 

— (lm returning) next week. 


khun ca b3»k khaw méaray? 
aae uennisiels 
When are you going to tell her? 


miiaray khun ca bòək khaw? 
fia lsoniazuanian 
When are you going to tell her? 








12.2.7 Why? questions 








Why? questions are formed using the basic pattern thammay (‘why?’) + 


(SUBJECT) + (than) + VERB (PHRASE); the word thug, a colloquial 


variant of cay (‘therefore’) is optional but extremely common in spoken 163 
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Thai. Negative why? questions (‘Why doesn’t he ...?") follow a similar 
pattern: thammay + (SUBJECT) + (than) + máy (‘not’) + VERB (PHRASE). 
Why? questions are answered by phra (waa) (‘because’) + VERB 
(PHRASE): 


thammay thár sáu? 

lagia 

Why did you buy it? 

- phr$ (waa) thùuk 

— iwsnz()en 

— Because it was cheap. 

thammay khaw thür may kin? 

113091614 

Why didn’t he eat it? 

— phr$ (маа) рһё pay 
- iwsn(uielu 

— Because it was too spicy. 


thammay? can also occur at the end of the sentence, usually in an informal 
context: 


b3ok thammay? 
uamhlai 
Why did you tell her? 


To ask ‘Why?’ in response to a statement, the final particle là? (see10.3.3) 
is frequently added: 


chán plian cay léew 
sud aua? 

l've changed my mind. 
— thammay là? 

= ynluaz 

— Why? 











12.2.8 How? questions: manner 





How? questions in English can be divided into those of manner (‘How 
did you get there?’) and those of degree (‘How long is it?’); the latter are 
dealt with in 12.2.9. 


12.2 
Questions of manner follow the pattern VERB (PHRASE) + yaggay? үүр. 


(‘how?’); yannay? is written as if it were spelt yaanray, but in informal 


questions 
speech the normal pronunciation yaggay? may be reduced to simply nay?. 


kin yannay? 
шавт] 
How do you eat it? 


khian yannay? 


» i 
auarnls 
How do you write it? 


pen nay? 
iiuaswls 
How are things? 


yaggay? is sometimes used when English uses ‘What?’: 


khun waa yannay? 
aamnaenals 
What do you think? 


khun ca tham yannay? 


quaras 
What will you do? 











12.2.9 How? questions: degree 





Some questions of degree, such as How tall?, How long (in time)?, How 
long (in measurement)? and How wide? follow the pattern MEASURE 
WORD + thâwrày? (‘how much?’); such questions anticipate a specific 
numerical response, such as ‘1.65 metres’, ‘2 hours’, etc. 


khun pay naan thawray? 
ael] s 
How long are you going for? 


nak thawray? 

wilnumls 

How heavy is it? 

stun thawray? 

aumls 

How tall is it? 165 
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How? questions which do not necessarily anticipate a precise numerical 
quantification in the response can be formed by the pattern VERB 


(PHRASE) + maak khee nay? (‘to what extent?’): 


Ьба maak khée nay? 
Haxnnualnu 

How bored were you? 
- b&a maak cin cin 
— VINNI 

— | was really bored. 


stay maak khée nay? 
aogannuelwu 

How good-looking is she? 

— k35... stay müan kan 

- й... азшийешти 

— Well ... quite good-looking. 


pheen maak khée nay? 
unaanAuAlny 

How expensive is it? 

- pheey maak уда) máy naa сһаа 
— uwaannagnlanadia 

— Unbelievably expensive. 











12.2.10 How much? questions 





How much? questions are formed using the pattern VERB (PHRASE) + 
thawray? (‘how much?') thawray? always occurs at the end of the 


question: 
nii thawray? 
fumls 
How much is this? 
khun stt thawray? 
autamls 
How much did you buy it for? 
khaw kháay báan thawray? 
910160115 
How much did they sell the house for? 


12.2 
Questions which ask ‘how much рег... ?’, are formed using the pattern wy. 


(NOUN +) CLASSIFIER + la thawray? (see also 13.11): questions 


sóm loo la thawray? 
азаагил1з 
How much are oranges a kilo? 


duan la thawray? 
амаи] 
How much а month? 


khon la thawray? 
ауаға] 
How much per person? 





12.2.11| How many? questions 











How many? questions follow the pattern VERB + (NOUN) + kii (‘how 
many?’) + CLASSIFIER; the answer normally consists of NUMBER + 
CLASSIFIER: 


aw kaafee kii thüay? 
MUNA 

How many cups of coffee do you want? 
— s5on thûay 

— #94076 

— Two. 

mii làuk kii khon? 

апаи 

How many children do you have? 
– sáam khon 

— enyau 

— Three. 


pay kii wan? 

luu 

How many days are you going for? 
— cét wan 

- 189и 

— Seven. 
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12.2.12 Wh- questions + dii 





The pattern VERB (PHRASE) + WH- QUESTION + dii is used for asking 
advice: 


stu aray dii? 

аах 58 

What shall I/we buy? 
pay méaray dii? 
ТЕЕ 

When shall I/we go? 
tham yannay dii? 
йла14156 

What shall I/we do? 
phüut yannay dii? 
woaunlsé 

How shall | say it?/What shall | say? 








12.2.13 Wh- questions + baan 








The pattern VERB (PHRASE) + WH- QUESTION + Баар anticipates a list 
of things, people, places, etc. in the response; the list is normally expressed 
as X + Y + leew КӘ (‘and’) + Z 


khaw sút агау bâar? 
unfiaazlsuna 
What (plural) did he buy? 
— (stu) phàk khïņ léew kô plaa 
- (Soin ay майлат 
— (He bought) vegetables, ginger and fish. 
khuy Кар khray báar? 
AUAULASUN 
Who (plural) did you chat with? 
– (khuy Кар) nok Gut Jéew К cíap 
- (aefiu)un aa uade 
— (I chatted with) Nok, Oot and Jiap. 


khun pay thiaw thii nay baar? 
далана изил 
Where (plural) did you go? 


12.3 


— (pay thiaw) laaw posmas léew kô ciin Alternative 


- (lubfienyan wan waridu 
— (I went to) Laos, Burma and China. 


questions 


The question pen yaggay Баар? (‘How аге things?) when used as a 
greeting, requires a simple formula response, such as ‘Fine’; it is often 
reduced to pen nay baay or pen пау: 

pen уаппау Баар 

iduesnalsum 

How are things? 

— sabaay dii khrap/kha 

- йилийтзи/@# 

— Fine. 











12.2.14| Howlwhat about . . .? questions 





How/What about ...? is used as a non-initiating question when the topic 
of conversation is defined and the kind of information to be supplied 
is understood by both parties; it is formed by the pattern: leew + 
NOUN + 1a?: 


léew khun là? 

uana 

And how/what about you? 

léew phéan là? 

uaaauaz 

And how/what about your friend? 
léew phran níi 12? 

uanga 

And how/what about tomorrow? 


D Alternative questions 


Alternative questions (Do you want tea or coffee?) link two phrases with 
raw (‘or’) which in spoken Thai is normally pronounced гє: 


рау duu пар rú Мар baan? 


lugwiavfanduuni 


Shall we see a film or go home? E 
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aw nam chaa rt kaafee? 
remmnvisamuw 
Do you want tea or coffee? 


To reply to such questions, you repeat the appropriate phrase, e.g. klàp 
baan ‘Go home’; aw kaafee (TIl have coffee’). 


A much-contracted form of alternative question common in spoken Thai 
is formed by VERB + may + VERB: 


pay máy pay? 

Tilly 

Are you going or not? (lit. go — not — go) 

sút máy sáu? 

Aia lato 

Are you going to buy it or not? (lit. buy — not — buy) 
These could be expanded using r& to ca pay r& ca máy pay? (will — go 
— or – will — not — go) and ca sua ra ca máy suu? (will — buy — or – will 
- not — buy). 


112.4 Indirect questions 


Indirect questions are formed by the pattern: SUBJECT + thaam (‘to ask’) + 
(DIRECT OBJECT) + waa (‘that’) + DIRECT QUESTION: 


Direct question 

ca Мар khuun nii may? 

qNAUAUH LAN 

Will you be back tonight? 

Indirect question 

kháw thaam waa са Мар khuun níi máy? 
anmann 

He asked if Га be back tonight. 


Direct question 

mii feen rú yar? 

SuwuviSads 

Do you have a boyfriend? 

Indirect question 

phóm tháam kháw waa mii feen rú уап? 
ANNU лифи 8ч 

| asked her if she had a boyfriend. 


For indirect speech, see 5.9, 9.3. 


Chapter 13 


Numbers, measurement 
and quantification 


The most common word for ‘number’ in Thai is léek. It is commonly 
followed by thii in expressions like ‘number nine’, ‘house number 38’ 
and so on. It is also often prefixed by maay. The word boo, from English 
‘number’, has a more restricted usage, most commonly with telephone 
numbers and room numbers. camnuan means ‘number’ in the sense of 
‘quantity’ or in expressions like ‘a number of my friends’. 


léek faràn саті Arabic numbers 
léek thay (атин Thai numbers 
léek khüu lava even number 
leek khîi lava odd number 
léek thii каам iau number nine 
báan léek thii cèt — inuaufide ^ house no. 7 


máay léek thii sip vanetauUfldu number ten 


hôņ bee yii sip stam 
y zd 
VOWUASHAUAIN 
room no. 23 


boo thoorasàp 

9 o СА 
Luaslnsdwn 
telephone number 


phéan camnuan пй) 
йїанятилиий+ 
a number of friends 
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13 113.1] Cardinal numbers 
Numbers, 
measurement Both Thai and Arabic numbers are in common everyday use. Thai script 
and numerals are identical to those found in the Cambodian script, while the 
quantification [ао script employs some but not all of the same number symbols. 


0 süun aus о 
І ney ич 9 
2 s3or 99“ w 
3 săam TIN m 
4 si 4 d 
5 haa m ё 
6 hok vin b) 
7 cet Lan o 
8 péet udo c 
9 кәм M с 
10 вр au oo 


Numbers 12-19 are formed regularly using sìp + UNIT; eleven is irreg- 
ular, using ét instead of nun: 


II sip et Auña өө 

12 sip sdan AUTIN өв 

I3  sipsáam Ям om 

I4 sip sii aud әв 
Multiples of 10 up to 90 use sip (‘ten’) as a suffix and are regular with 
the exception of ‘twenty’, which uses уй instead of s3on: 

20 yii sip йш љо 

30  sáamsip @mNaU mo 

40 sii sip БЕТ co 

50  háasp Bu ёо 
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70 cét sip (edu ао Cardinal 
numbers 


80  piéstsip маи co 


90  káawsip nU eo 


Numbers between 10 and 100 are formed in a regular way with the 
exception of 21, 31, 41, etc. where the word for ‘one’ is ét and not nun. 
In numbers 21-29, уй sip is often contracted to yiip in informal spoken 
Thai: 


21 — yii sip èt (yiip et) jua wo 
22 уй ѕір sšəņ (уйір s5910) Jiu ъв 
23 yii sip sáam (уйїр sáam) Susi loo 
3l sáam sip ét &aude mo 
32  sáam sip 5520 JAUTA oo 
33 saam sip saam enu am 
4l sii sip ét dauón do 
42  siisip 5590 dauan dia 
5| һаа sip ét wiude do 


Numbers from 100 upwards are also formed regularly, but in addition 
to words for ‘thousand’ and ‘million’, there are also specific words for 
‘ten thousand’ (maan) and ‘hundred thousand’ (seen): 


100 (nàn) r$oy (ий) Sau 

101 (nàn) ró»y ét (ий) sonde 

102 (тёп) r$oy s3on (ий) Soudan 
1000 (nèn) phan (vila) Wu 

1002 (nàp) phan (кар) s3on (vif) wWu(ffu)aex 
1200 (nàn) phan ѕ5э0 (róoy) (nin) Wusad(sou) 
10,000 (nag) meen (ийч) ийи 
100,000 (nar) ѕёєп (ийч) uau 
1,000,000 (пёр) Idan (miN) anu 
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Numbers, including the year, are read as in the following examples; years 
may be prefaced by pii (‘year’): 


1986 (pii) пёр phan каам r$»y pèst sip hok 

2541 (pii) s59n phan һаа г5оу sii sip ét 

75,862 cèt ттйчп һаа phan péet r5oy hok sip sor 

432,925 sii séen sáam m&un 5520 phan káaw r$oy yii sip haa 


When a cardinal number occurs with a noun, the appropriate classifier 
must also be used (3.5.1, 3.5.5, 3.5.8). 


[E] Cardinal numbers with sak and ғау 


sak + CARDINAL NUMBER + CLASSIFIER conveys the sense of ‘as little/ 
few as’, ‘merely’ or ‘just’, and is often reinforced by thawnan (‘only’) at 
the end of the phrase; sometimes it simply conveys the idea of approxi- 
mation. When sàk occurs before a classifier with no number word, it is 
understood that ‘one’ has been omitted: 


phóm pay sak haa wan 
wailudavriu 
I’m going for five days, or so. 


raw khuy kan sak chüamoor) thawnan 
злаві lama 
We chatted for just an hour. 


raw удак mii lGuk sak khon s55r khon 
isegnstandneuaaden 
We'd like to have a child or two. 


tan + CARDINAL NUMBER + CLASSIFIER conveys the idea of ‘as 
much/many as’: 


kháw khuy kan tan sáam chdamoon 
алтей чагаа Тач 

They chatted for as long as three hours. 
khaw rian tàr һаа pii leew 

115 еийчит цаз 

He has studied for as long as five years. 


13.3 
Both sak and tay can be used with other, non-numerical quantifier words Ordinal 


such as ‘a little’ and ‘a long time’: пит a 
roo iik sak п5у dáay máy? 
a y : Jl 
3adnánwuenlo NN 
Can you wait a little longer? 


рһбт mây day рһор kháw tan naan 


маа азе чити 
| haven’t met him for а long time. 


[ЕЕ] Ordinal numbers 


Ordinal numbers in Thai are formed by the pattern, thii + CARDINAL 
NUMBER: 


thii nèn WVU first 
thii s5on Waa ^ second 
thíisáam ÑIN third 


When an ordinal number occurs with a noun, the appropriate classifier 
must also be used (3.5.3, 3.5.9). 


The word reek also means ‘first’, but in a historical sense rather than in 
rank order. It is therefore not always interchangeable with thii nun: 
khrag thii n&n/khrár réek 


asafiwila/asqusn 
the first time 


But: 
raanwan thii nen 
swan 
the first (top) prize 
raanwan (khran) réek 
sWwaa(Asy)usn 
the inaugural prize 


Note that in the expression thii reek (‘at first’), the word thii (‘time’) is 
a noun, pronounced with a mid-tone, not the location marker thii (‘at’): 


thii réek chan may ch3»p khaw 
flusnduluseuan 175 
At first | didn't like him. 


13. Firstly’, ‘secondly’, and so on, used in putting forward numbered points 
in a reasoned argument, follow the pattern prakaan (‘item, sort, kind’) + 


Numbers, 
measurement ORDINAL NUMBER: 
and prakaan thîi nèn usemsnuin firstly 
quantification 
or 
prakaan réek Usenrsusn 
prakaan thii 5520 9115994 ^ secondly 


prakaan її sáam 15:119911 thirdly 


113.4] Sanskrit numbers 


The Sanskrit numbers éek (‘one’), thoo (‘two’) and trii (‘three’) are used 
with academic degrees and military ranks, and in the names of tones and 
tone marks (2.5.2): 


parinyaa éek/thoo/trii 
Usyan inas 
PhD/MA, MSc, etc./BA, BSc, etc. 


phon (tamrùat) éek/thoo/trii 
та(йлззяуап/ 1/8 
(police) general/lieutenant-general/major-general 


The word оо is also used instead of são when giving telephone numbers, 
which are read as if each unit is a single digit: 


beo thoorasap thoo sii haa — sáam thoo káaw pèst 
telephone number, two four five — three two nine eight 


Other Sanskrit numbers appear in the words for ‘decade’, ‘decathlon’ and 


‘century’: 
thótsawát 197951 decade 
thótsakriithaa nanim decathlon 
sàtawát @@95%1# сепшгу 
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13.6 


[ЕЗ Once, twice... Fractions, 
decimals, 
‘Once’, ‘twice’, and so on, are formed using CARDINAL NUMBER + percentages, 
khray or hon, both of which mean ‘time’ or ‘occasion’: multiples 
nèn khrán/hón WiMe34/WW once, one time 
s$5r khran ORDER twice 
sáam khran AAs three times 


nay when it occurs after khray is less emphatic; diaw (‘single’) may be 
used after КЬгар, instead of nay, for greater emphasis: 


khrár пёр e avis once, on one occasion 
khrár diaw ASAE (just) once, on a single occasion 


khray and hòn are also used with ordinal numbers to mean ‘first time’, 
‘second time’, and so on: 


khrár thii nùn assin the first time 
or 

khrár réck asausn 

khrár thii s5on asiaa the second time 
khráņ thîi s&am айати the third time 


IH Fractions, decimals, percentages, multiples 








13.6.1) Fractions 








Fractions, other than ‘half’, are expressed by the pattern séet (‘numer- 
ator’) + NUMBER + süan (‘denominator’) + NUMBER: 


séet nùn süan sii ANNA quarter 
séet sáam suan sii LAWAINAIWA three-quarters 
However, in expressions like ‘three-quarters of the population ...’, saam 


nay sii (three — in — four) is more common: 


prachaachon saam nay sii 


Useonmua lua 
three-quarters of the population 177 
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khrug (‘half’) behaves like other number words in occurring after a noun 
and before a classifier: 


law khrán khuat 
малеча 

half a bottle of whisky 
khrén wan 

СЕКИ 

half a day 


khran (‘half’) also occurs after a classifier in the pattern NOUN + 
(NUMBER +) CLASSIFIER + khrür to mean ‘NUMBER and a half’; if no 
number word appears, the phrase conveys the idea of ‘one and a half’: 


law s5on khüat khrár 
twendad ee 
two and a half bottles of whisky 


raw pay dtan khrár 
luana 
We went for a month and a half. 








13.6.2 Decimals 








Decimal numbers are read as NUMBER + cit (‘point’) + NUMBER; deci- 
mals behave like other numbers in being followed by a classifier: 


sii cut haa 

СЕТ 

4.5 

yaaw hók cut haa sáam níw 
INUNIANIAINAI 

6.53 inches long 











13.6.3) Percentages 





The word рәәѕеп (‘per cent’) is borrowed directly from English. It is used 
in the pattern, NOUN + NUMBER + paasen; in sentences, the verb may 
occur immediately after the noun or after рәәѕеп: 


13.7 


rachaachon sip cut haa рәәѕеп 4 
P р doe P Collective 


Usemavuauaanruvasisua 
10.5 per cent of the people 


numbers 


nak stksaa sop tok saam sip peesen 
їїпйёпылаашапалийшазтий 
Thirty per cent of the students failed. 


Percentages may also be expressed by the pattern, NOUN + гээу la (‘per 
hundred’) + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER, although this is now less common 
than рәәѕеп. 








13.6.4 Multiples 








‘X times more ...' is expressed by the pattern ADJECTIVE/ 
ADVERB + kwàa + NUMBER + thaw: 


yay kwaa saam thaw 
ғалати 
three times bigger 


sanuk kwaa phan thaw 
aunnmumm 
a thousand times more fun 


Collective numbers 


The collective numbers kháu (‘pair’) and lóo (‘dozen’) behave like clas- 
sifiers and occur in the pattern NOUN + NUMBER + COLLECTIVE 
NUMBER: 


гооп thaaw sáam khüu 
594079140 

three pairs of shoes 
khay khrén lóo 
luesalva 

half a dozen eggs 
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[EE Some idiomatic expressions involving numbers 


séen (‘one hundred thousand’) or séen ca or séen thii ca is used before 


^ 


a verb/adjective to mean ‘extremely’, ‘ever so ...’: 


séen klay 
uaulna 
extremely far 


ѕёєп ca sanük 
цацах ауп 
ever such fun 


r3oy peet (‘one hundred and eight’) means ‘all kinds ОЁ; it is sometimes 
further intensified by the addition of phan (‘thousand’): 


panháa r55y pèst (phan) prakaan 
Tynman (NDUM 
all kinds of problems 


haa r3oy (‘five hundred’), curiously, is added to the word coon (‘bandit, 
thief?) but to no other noun; it does not indicate plurality, nor intensify 
the scale of thievery, nor reflect the speaker’s attitude: 


coon haa r5oy 
Тазилзан 
bandit, thief 


sáam sip səp (‘thirty-two’) is used with the word aakaan ('state, condi- 
tion, sign’) in the expression aakaan khróp sáam sip sõəņ (‘to be perfectly 
normal’). Literally, it means ‘the full thirty-two conditions’ and is a refer- 
ence to the traditional belief that the body comprised thirty-two integral 
parts, including hair, teeth, skin, fingernails, limbs and internal organs. 
The expression is used to describe newly born children or those escaping 
injury in an accident. 


aakaan khrop sáam sip 551) 
aINSATUAINAUAAS 
to be perfectly normal 


káaw (‘nine’) is regarded as lucky because it is identical in pronunciation 
(but not spelling) to a part of the word for ‘to progress’ (kaaw паа): 


kaaw im nine 


kaaw naa ANNU to progress 


13.10 
[Е Measurements Distances 


Measurements, such as ‘three metres wide’, ‘two hours long’ and ‘six feet 
tal? follow the pattern TYPE OF MEASUREMENT (i.e. length, weight, 
etc.) + NUMBER + UNIT OF MEASUREMENT: 

yaaw cét níw 

ameti? 

seven inches long 


nak haa sip kiloo 
vilnmauila 
fifty kilos in weight 


Area is expressed as NUMBER + taraan (‘square’) + UNIT OF MEASURE- 
MENT: 


sip taraar méet 
dues 
ten square metres 


Plots of land are normally measured in taraay waa (square waa; 1 sq. 
шаа = 4 sq. metres) or ray (rai; 1 rai = 1600 sq. metres or 400 square 
waa; 2.53 rai = 1 acre). Note that waa is a linear measurement and is 
therefore preceded by taraag, but ray is itself an area measurement and 
thus does not occur with taraan: 


sii sip taraar waa 
@йтилзлїэл 

forty square waa 
sip ray 

auls 


ten rai 


13.10] Distances 


The distance between two places can be expressed by the pattern PLACE 
A + yuu (‘to be located’) + klay caak (‘far from’) + PLACE B + NUMBER + 
UNIT OF MEASUREMENT: 


hia hin уйи klay саак krunthéep s35r) r»y kiloomét 
vafueglnamnnsame woo filas 
Hua Hin is 200 kilometres from Bangkok. 181 
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haan caak (‘far from’) can be used as an alternative to klay caak: 


praysanii yuu haan caak baan may kii naathii 
Тузы нанитчалоти1зі йй 
The post office is a few minutes from my house. 


[ERI] Distribution: ‘per’ 


Expressions like ‘500 baht per person’, ‘six times per week’ and ‘50 baht 
a kilo’ involve the use of la (‘per’); the word order in Thai is the oppo- 
site to English (e.g. person — per — 500 baht), with the number expression 
occuring after la: 


khon la haa roy baat 
Qa uazvnisaaum 
500 baht per person 


aathít la hok khrár 
avfiatiazwnas 
six times a week 


loo la haa sip baat 
TaazwBuum 
50 baht a kilo 


Note the idiomatic expressions khon la гвар (‘a different matter’) and 
khon la удар (‘a different type’), where khon does not mean ‘person’: 


pen khon la “ёар 
duauasBas 
That’s a different matter. 


nii pen khon la yàar 
firüueuazetra 
This is a different kind. 


113.12 Quantifiers 


The following quantifiers occur in the pattern (NOUN +) QUANTIFIER + 
CLASSIFIER (3.5.2). They occupy the same position between nouns and 
classifiers as cardinal numbers (3.5.1) and can therefore be thought of 
as ‘number words’. All, with the exception of mâak, can occur before a 
classifier without a preceding noun: 


thük vn 
tée la ийа 
baan UN 
laay или 
mây кї lañ 
пҳэу uae 
maak ann 


13.12 
every, all Quantifiers 


each 

some 

several, many 
not many 
few 


many 


chüar weelaa láay ачап 


238a 


a period of several/many months 


aaháan baar yaan 
9g9 nsum 
some kinds of food 


In phrases involving n3oy (‘few’), the classifier is commonly omitted, while 


in phrases involving maak (‘many’), the classifier is normally omitted: 


khaw mii „Рһ@ап ndoy (khon) 


\andifiauuas(au) 
He has few friends. 


nay sa naam mii plaa таак (tua) 


"uassaihitiamnn(é) 


In the pond there are many fish. 


A small number of quantifiers, including ya (‘many’), ye (‘many’), yoye 
(‘many’), máakmaay (‘many’), nítnày (‘a little"), lékn3ay (‘few, little’), 
follow a noun, but do not occur with classifiers; because maak only occurs 
with a classifier in rather stylised Thai, it can be included with this group: 


kháw mii feen yda/yé/yd yé/maakmaay/maak 
LUNN uueas/iwee/teagiwee/NIANIE/NIA 
She’s got lots of boyfriends. 


say nam taan nítn3y 


Тазлалайяунан 
Put a little sugar in. 


mii aaháan lta „1ёкп5эу 
$lownsiviaeanuag 


There's a little food left over. 183 
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The quantifiers maak and nítnày also function as adverbs of degree; the 
similarity in both sound and meaning between the quantifier Баар and 
the adverb of degree báay is often confusing for the learner (7.6). 


113.13] Negative quantification 


Negative quantities (e.g. no brothers and sisters, there isn’t any fish sauce) 
are expressed by the pattern mây mii (‘there are not’) + NOUN: 

тау mii phii n$or) 

a 

‘ludifluas 

no brothers and sisters 

may mii nam plaa 

“автал 

There’s no fish sauce. 


13.14] Approximation: ‘about’ 


Approximation is expressed using pramaan or raaw (both of which mean 
‘about’) + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER: 


nak thôņ thiaw pramaan r$»y khon 
ОКЕ ЕРЕ ТИТЕ 
about 100 tourists 


raaw hok chdamoon 
туит las 
about six hours 


Two consecutive numbers also convey approximation: 


s5»r| sáéam wan 
AANA IL 

two or three days 
haa hok khon 
ywnnewu 

five or six people 


A range of numbers (from ... to ...) is expressed by NUMBER + than 
(‘to’) + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER: 


13.15 


sip thitg sip haa khon Restriction: 


auaNauniay 


‘only’ 
(from) ten to fifteen people 


Lower limits can be expressed by удар ndoy thii sut (‘at least’) + 
NUMBER + CLASSIFIER: 


yàar ndoy thii sut sam wan 
ашлтүнанй&йали Tu 
at least three days 


Upper limits (‘at the most’) follow a similar pattern using maak (‘much’) 
instead of n3oy: 


yaan maak thii süt mùun baat 
авла дити 
at the most 10,000 baht 


113.15] Restriction: ‘only’ 


There are several different words for ‘only ...' and they can occur in 
various combinations: 


NOUN + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER + thawnan 

NOUN + phian + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER (+ thawnan) 

NOUN + (phian) + tee + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER (+ thawnan) 
NOUN + (phian) + khee + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER (+ thawnan) 


шо съ 


Note, however, that the order, NUMBER + CLASSIFIER is normally 
reversed when the number is ‘one’ (see 3.5.1) and the word diaw (‘single’) 
is commonly used instead of nay (‘one’). The use of tee (‘but’) to mean 
‘only’ is mirrored in the archaic English usage of ‘but’ in statements like 
‘T have but three daughters fair.’ 


kháw mii làuk 5901) khon thawnan 

лапаш или 

They have only two children. 

phóm ca kin bia khüat diaw thawnan 
" oy 

NNISAUTAS AINA UNIV 


ІІ have only one beer. 
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non lta phiag : sii r5»y baat (thawnan) 


13 
Number шуйайнчйзантлү(килїйн) 
meas CHILE There is only four hundred baht left. 
and 


mii faràn tès s591 khon (thâwnán) 


sisi чияаачеи(итіи) 
There were only two Westerners. 


quantification 


chán pay thiaw chianmay khée sáam wan (thawnan) 
зае leer fu (m mu) 
| went to Chiangmai for only three days. 


[ERE] ‘More than’ 


‘More than ...’ is usually expressed using the word kwaa (‘more than, 
-er than’); its position in relation to the number and classifier varies. 





13.16.1| NOUN + NUMBER + kwaa + CLASSIFIER 











This pattern tends to be used when dealing with multiples of ten and 
round numbers: 


khaw sút stta г5оу kwaa tua 

a a o 
LUIALAATAINII 
She bought more than 100 blouses. 


chan day пәп ачап s5on mt&üun kwaa baat 
suleuifieuseawsiunaum 
| get a monthly salary of more than 20,000 baht. 


raw doen thaar, yii sip kwaa chüamoor, 
5лйзмил атаач 
We travelled for more than twenty hours. 





13.16.2 NOUN + kwaa + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER 











This pattern is also used only with large round numbers: 


mii tamrüat kwaa гоу khon 
ййлзэяпэлзанеын 
There were тоге than 100 policemen. 
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13.16 
13.16.3| NOUN + maak kwaa + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER ‘More than’ 














This pattern can be used generally and with non-round numbers: 
nájsť maak kwaa sip haa lêm 
VUNdaNIAANIAUN MAN 
more than fifteen books 
khaw kin bia maak kwaa hok khuat 
LNAWUESAIANIINAMIA 
He drank more than six bottles of beer. 


maak kwaa can be substituted by either kaan (‘in excess of’) or kəən 


kwaa: 


nak rian keen (kwaa) sáam sip haa khon 
UNSeuAU(AN)ANaUMIAY 
more than thirty pupils 





13.16.4) NOUN + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER + kwaa 











This pattern is used to convey the idea of a fraction — but not a whole 
unit — more; kwàa is sometimes reduplicated, with the first element 
pronounced with a mid-tone and a shortened vowel: 

chán гээ s551j chüamoor) kwàa 

s'usasastia luam 

| waited over two hours. 

bàay sii moon kwa kwaa 

UWALNIA 

a little after 4 p.m. 


Note the difference between 
kháw kin bia s59n khùat kwàa 
P ' 
їлйнизаё4тлипЭл 
He has drunk over two bottles of beer (but not as many as three). 


and 
khaw kin bia maak kwaa s59n khüat 
P ' 
y antardesannn aere 
He has drunk more than two bottles of beer (i.e. at least three). 
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‘ily, ‘Less than’ 


, 


‘Less than ...’ can be expressed most simply by the pattern (NOUN) + 
n3oy kwaa (‘less than’) + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER: 


рһйи yay n$»y kwaa sip khon 


wluquarnnauay 
less than ten adults 


kháw phüut n$»y kwaa haa naathii 
илүянанпэлилилй 
He spoke for less than five minutes. 


The negative form of the ‘as many as’ construction (13.18), NOUN + may 
than + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER, is also commonly used to express ‘less 
than’: 


khaw day nen dtan máy thür mtüun baat 
nladu@oulatianiiuum 
He gets a monthly salary of less than 10,000 baht. 


113.18] ‘As many as’ 


‘As many as...’ or ‘up to...’ is expressed by the pattern NOUN + than 
(‘to reach’) + NUMBER + CLASSIFIER: 


mii khon samak thür phan khon 
Яузе 
There were as many as a thousand applicants. 


For the negative form, see 13.17. 


Chapter 14 


Time 


ШІ Days 


Days of the week are normally prefaced by the word wan (‘day’); no 
preposition, corresponding to English ‘on’, is used: 


Monday wan can usus 
Tuesday wan ankhaan Tuas 
Wednesday мап phüt TUS 
Thursday wan pharthat unga 
Friday wan suk Juans 
Saturday wan saaw Juans 
Sunday wan aathit umag 


raw ca klap wan phút 
INNAUIUNS 
We shall return on Wednesday. 


*Note the alternative, very formal pronunciation: 


wan pharthatsaboosdii Зумєйаиӣ 


ЕЯ Parts of the day 


Words like chaaw (‘morning’) and baay (‘afternoon’) may optionally be 
prefixed with the word toon (‘a period of time’) to express the idea ‘in 
the morning’, ‘in the afternoon’, etc.: 


morning (toon) cháaw (йаз Jan 
пооп (toon) һар (wan) (Qo) u 189 
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afternoon 
(early) evening 
night time 


daytime 


(toon) baay 
(toon) yen 


(toon) Маап khuun 


(toon) Маап wan 


pay chaaw klap yen 


“еттим 


(mauw 
(Qaia 
(nau)nawitu 
(nau)namw?u 


We'll go in the morning and return in the evening. 


toon baay chán may waan 


sound lara 


lm not free in the afternoon. 


[ГЕ] Months 


Months with 31 days end in -khom, those with 30 days in -yon and 
February ends in -phan. In normal speech, the word duan (‘month’) is 


often prefixed and the final syllable omitted; no preposition corresponding 


to English ‘in’ is used: 


January mokkaraakhom 
February kumphaaphan 
March miinaakhom 

April meesaayon 

May phrütsaphaakhom 
June míthunaayon 

July karákkadaakhom 
August sighaakhom 
September kanyaayon 
October tulaakhom 
November phrátsacikkaayon 
December thanwaakhom 


kháw pay ачап sinhaa 
anluifeusawmi 
He's going in August. 


NASIAN 
munus 
илз 
ПАП 
NAYMAN 
Naw 
NINH VAY 
INMAN 
Пили 
ATAN 
WEAN BY 
SUNAN 


I Years 


The year is calculated according to the Buddhist Era (B.E.) (phüt- 
thasakkaraat, or phoo sə for short) which dates from the birth of the 
Buddha, 543 years before the birth of Christ. To convert Thai years to 
AD (khrittasakkaraat, or khəə sə for short), subtract 543; thus, 2500 
B.E is 1957 AD, while 2000 AD is 2543 B.E. 


To express the idea that something happened or will happen in a certain 
year, the word pii (‘year’) is used before the number; the preposition nay 
(‘in’) may preface pii but this is more common in formal written Thai 
than in the spoken language: 


kháw tèņ naan (nay) pii s5on phan һаа r$oy yii sip èt 
vnuesnmu(lu)tl wewe 
He got married in 2521 (1978). 


Most Thais are also aware of their birth year in the twelve-year cycle in 
which each year is named after an animal. This animal term is specific 
to the year and is not used to refer to the living creature. The animal 
year is normally prefaced by the word pii: 


Year of the Rat (1948, 1960...) pii chüat ih 
Year of the Ox (1949, 1961...) pii chalüu daa 
Year of the Tiger (1950, 1962...) pii khaan Yana 
Year of the Rabbit (1951, 1963...) pii thd thar 
Year of the Dragon (1952, 1964...) pii maroon iugis 
Year of the Snake (1953, 1965...) pii masér зач 
Year of the Horse (1954, 1966...) pii mamia ае 
Year of the Goat (1955, 1967...) pii mamee ПИЕ 
Year of the Monkey (1956, 1968...) pii wôək than 
Year of the Cock (1957, 1969...) рїї rakaa sem 
Year of the Dog (1958, 1970...) pii соо daa 
Year of the Pig (1959, 1971...) рїї kun nu 


A twelve-year cycle is called гээр pii; the ‘completion of five cycles’ (khróp 
haa r3op), that is the sixtieth birthday, is traditionally celebrated as a 
major milestone in a person’s life. 


14.4 
Years 
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In addition to the Western New Year (pii may,) both the traditional Thai 
New Year (sógkraan), which occurs on 13 April, and the Chinese New 
Year (trut ciin), in February, are widely celebrated. Thailand adopted the 
international convention of beginning the new year on 1 January in 1941. 


114.5] Dates 


Dates are expressed using the pattern wan (‘day’) + ORDINAL 
NUMBER + MONTH (+ YEAR): 


wan thii sip sii tulaa (5520 phan haa r$»y sip hòk) 
Тий өс #917 (lo) 
14 October (2516) 


‘What date ...?' questions use the expression, wan thii thawray?: 


wan níi (pen) wan thii thawray? 
Susi(rdu)Tutiunls 

What is the date today? 

pay wan thii thawray? 
‘usutimls 

What date are you going? 


14.6 | Seasons 


There are three seasons in Thailand, the cool season (November to 
February), the hot season (March to June) and the rainy season (July 
to October). The formal Thai word for ‘season’ is raduu but naa is more 
commonly used in speech. ‘Spring/autumn’ literally translate as ‘season — 
leaves — burst forth/fall’. 


cool season naa (гёаии) náaw mn (99) wum 
hot season naa r5on мулаи 

гаіпу ѕеаѕоп naa fon илин 

spring naa bay máay pli waluluna 
autumn naa bay maay rüar vuilulasa 


Useful expressions of time 


In this section common expressions of time are listed at some length 


14.7 

Useful 
expressions 
of time 


because of some unpredictable irregularities in the patterns. The word 
mua occurs in expressions of past time; where it appears in brackets, it 


is optional. 





14.7.1 











today 

tomorrow 

the day after tomorrow 
yesterday 


the day before yesterday 


this morning 
this afternoon 
this evening 


tonight 


yesterday morning 
yesterday afternoon 
yesterday evening 


yesterday night 


tomorrow morning 
tomorrow afternoon 
tomorrow evening 


tomorrow night 


‘Today’, ‘tomorrow’, ‘yesterday’ 


wan nii 

phrár nii 
martin 

méa waan (nii) 


méa waan suun(níi) 


chaaw nii 
baay nii 
yen nii 


khuun пі 


chaaw (m&a) waan 
bàay (m&a) waan 
yen (та) waan 


mia khuun 


phrür níi cháaw 
phráür níi bàay 
phran níi yen 
khuun phrár níi 


азли) 


de be 5206 


әр 
= 
х2}. 


(KN 
wwo 
ufamy 


a A 
INDAN 
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‘This’, ‘next’, ‘last...’ 





The words nii (‘this’), naa (‘next’) and thii leew (‘last’) can occur after 


any unit of time. (тва) ... may optionally be used with thii leew in ‘last 


week/month/year’. pii klaay and (wan) ray khan are fixed expressions: 


this week aathit nii 
next month duan naa 
last year (тда) pii thii leew 
last year pii klaay 


the next day (wan) ran khán 





14.7.3 











14.7.3.1| ‘Beginning’: tôn 











tôn pii thii leew 
aja 
aua 
the beginning of last year 











14.7.3.2) ‘During’: rawàan 





rawàar) ачап meesáa 
sewer 
during April 








14.7.3.3| ‘Middle’: klaan 








klaan ачап naa 
палийа иил 
the middle of next month 





14.7.3.4| ‘End’: sin/plaay 











sin/plaay pii níi 

Sujet 

the end of this year 
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a "F 
aeui 
a y 
амин 
(йа) йиаз 
пале 


(Зи)зч м 


‘Beginning’, ‘during’, ‘middle’, ‘end’ 





14.7.4 











14.7.4.1 











‘Ago’ is normally expressed using (тва) + NUMBER + UNIT OF TIME + 
either kan or thii leew or maa leew or таа níi, which can be used 
interchangeably. Note, however that ‘a moment ago’ is a set phrase which 


‘in 


‘Ago’, ‘i . time’, ‘within’, ‘since’ 


‘Ago’: (m&a) ... k3on/thii Igew/maa Igew/maa nii 


does not follow this pattern. 


(méa) haa pii k5on 
(Aaminn 
five years ago 


(méa) cèt ачап thii leew 
(йаа аиа 
seven months ago 


(m&a) sáam wan maa léew 
(ila )enarfuanuan 
three days ago 


(mé&a) 5520 sáam naathii maa níi 
a a < 

(aa aaNaNWINAI 

two or three minutes ago 


mia kii níi (een)/mta takii níi (een) 
йайй(өч)Л йай (юч) 
(just) a moment ago 





14.7.4.2 











‘In... time’: iik 


iik hok wan 
gnwnju 
in six days' time 





14.7.4.3 











‘Within’: phaay nay 


phaay nay saam ачап 
maluamitau 
within three months 





14.7.4.4 











‘Since’: tantée 


tantée m&a waan 
читати 
since yesterday 


14.7 

Useful 
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14.7.5 Duration of time 





Duration of time (I’m going for two weeks) is most commonly expressed 
by the pattern VERB (PHRASE) + EXPRESSION OF TIME; there is no 
preposition in Thai corresponding to English ‘for’: 


phóm pay 592) aathit 
ullao 

I’m going for two weeks. 

khaw rian phaasáa thay sáam pii 
varier men neremajt] 

She studied Thai for 3 years. 


Two alternative patterns for expressing duration of time are (a) VERB 
(PHRASE) + реп weelaa + EXPRESSION OF TIME; and (b) VERB 
(PHRASE) + daay + EXPRESSION OF TIME; the latter is used only in 
the past continuous tense: 


kháw ca rian pen weelaa sáam pii 
a E 
Samiun 
He will study for three years. 
chán s5on phaasaa ankrit (maa) dáay cet ачап leew 


duaaummndanqu(anladatauuar 
| have been teaching English for seven months. 


Ir Telling the time 





14.8.1 Hours 











Telling the time in Thai is complicated by the fact that the hour word, 
equivalent to ‘o’clock’ in English, varies according to the time of day 
and, with it, the position of the hour number: 


tii + NUMBER | a.m.—5 a.m. 
NUMBER + moon chaaw 6 алт.—11 a.m. 
baay + NUMBER + moon | p.m.—4 p.m. 
NUMBER + moon yen 5 p.m.-6 p.m. 
NUMBER + thüm 7 р.т.—11 p.m. 


The hours from 6a.m. to 11a.m. can be counted using numbers 6- 
11 + тоор chaaw, ог in an alternative way based on a division of the day 


14.8 
Telling the 
time 


in to six-hour periods, starting from 7 a.m., whereby 8 a.m. becomes ‘2 


o'clock in the morning’, 9 a.m. ‘3 o'clock ...’, and so on: 


midnight 
| a.m 
2 a.m. 
3 a.m. 
4 a.m. 
5 a.m. 
6 a.m. 
7 a.m. 
or 

8 a.m. 
or 

9 a.m. 
or 

10 a.m. 
or 

П a.m. 
or 
midday 
| p.m. 
2 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
4 p.m. 
5 p.m. 
6 p.m. 
7 p.m. 
8 p.m. 


thian khuun 

tii nen 

tii s590 

tii sáam 

tii sii 

tii haa 

hók moon chaaw 
cét moon chaaw 
moon chaaw 

péet moon chaaw 
552) moon chaaw 
kaaw moon chaaw 
saam moon chaaw 
sip moon chaaw 
sii moon chaaw 
sip ét moon cháaw 
haa moon cháaw 
thiar (wan) 

baay moon 

bàay ѕ52) moon 
bàay sáam moon 
bàay sii moon 

haa moon yen 

hok moon yen 
thüm пёр 


s5on thüm 


йүп 
unlu 
alau 
Tara 
uela 
ази 
ila 
атаа 
азил 
alan 
Audalawen 
wlan 
dea) 
ula 
лш 
улвати [ч 
eila 
изам 
ипи 
nani 
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14 9 p.m. sáam thüm СИР 
Tus 10 p.m. sii thüm any 
|| p.m. haa thüm AMN 


Note: tii and bàay appear before the number; tii and thûm do not occur 
with moon. 


A traditional way of counting the hours of darkness, still used among 
elderly people in Bangkok and in rural areas, uses the word yaam (‘a 
3-hour watch period’): 


9 p.m. yaam пй] svi 
midnight s32n yaam 994014 
3 a.m. sáam yaam “лл 








14.8.2 Half-hours 








Half-past the hour is expressed as HOUR TIME + khran (‘half’). For the 
hours from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m., however, the word cháaw is usually omitted: 


3.30 a.m. tii saam khrár flames 
7.30 a.m. cèt moog khrár Lanlanass 
11.30 am. sip ét moon khrág Audolawasy 


2.30 p.m. Баау sion moon khrên  1dodes. 
5.30 p.m. һаа moon yen khrép ипїзїйнө8+ 


10.30 p.m. зїї thüm khrén dues 








14.8.3 Quarter hours and minutes past/to the hour 





There is no special word for ‘quarter past’ or ‘quarter to’ the hour. 
Minutes past the hour are expressed as HOUR TIME + NUMBER + 
naathii (‘minutes’): 





10.15 a.m. sip moon sip háa naathii Bulum 
2.10 рт. Баау sšəņ moon sìp naathii — insedit] 


198 9.15 p.m. — sáam thûm sip һаа naathii — c»unuduwn 


Minutes to the hour are expressed as iik (‘further, more’) + NUMBER Telling de 


+ naathii (‘minutes’) + HOUR TIME: tima 
10.45 a.m. iik sip haa naathii sip ét moon 
паити аач 
5.40 p.m. iik yii sip naathii hok moon yen 
апййтилйипїзийн 


11.55 p.m. iik haa naathii ар khuun 
питие 








14.8.4) The 24-hour clock system 








In the 24-hour clock system hours are expressed as NUMBER + naalikaa 
(clock, o'clock"); half-hours are expressed as NUMBER + naalikaa + sáam 
sip naathii (‘thirty minutes’): 


16.00 sip hok naalikaa 
aunnwiam 

20.30 yii sip naalikaa saam sip naathii 
#@шилйплалийчилй 





14.8.5) Asking the time 











To ask the time kii moon? or weelaa thawray? is used; to ask what time 
something happens or happened ... kii moon? is used: 


kii moon léew?/weelaa thawray léew? 
Alawuaa/aanmlsuaa 
What time is it? 


rot 59k kii moor? 
saaonfilas 
What time does the bus leave? 
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Chapter 15 


Thai speech conventions 


[EN] Politeness 


Politeness can be conveyed verbally in Thai by the appropriate choice of 
vocabulary, such as polite final particles (10.2), deferential pronouns (4.1) 
and formal vocabulary. As in most languages, the pitch and volume of 
voice can also be used to convey politeness. Speaking Thai softly and 
undemonstratively can be both a mark of politeness (reflecting the 
speaker's unwillingness to be too assertive) and a sign of authority and 
high status (reflecting the speaker's lack of need to be assertive); the 
foreigner who assumes these to be signs of weakness and indecision is 
likely to become culturally lost very quickly. 


ЕЯ Thanks 


The most widely used word for thank you is khàop khun. When speaking 
to children or subordinates, khòəp cay may be used instead, and kh3op 
phrakhun when speaking to those of higher social status, or when wishing 
to be especially polite. All of these forms can be intensified by adding 
maak (‘much’) or its reduplicated form maak maak: 


kh3»p khun (maak) khrap/kha 
yauaea(nn)esu/es 
Thank you (very much). 


kh3»p phrakhun 
yeuwWseani 
Thank you (especially polite and to superiors). 


khòəp cay 
паза 
Thank you (to children and subordinates). 


15.3 
Thanking someone for doing something is expressed by the pattern khoop 


khun + thii + VERB (PHRASE): 
khòəp khun thii b3ok Idan паа 
ZaUAMNUANANHYN 
Thank you for telling me in advance. 


Thanking someone for something is expressed by the pattern kh3op 
khun + samrap + NOUN (PHRASE): 
kh3»p khun samrap thak sin thuk yaan 
yaugadwsumnsay nog 
Thank you for everything. 


Thanks can be acknowledged (a) silently, with a smile or a nod; (b) by 
khráp (male speakers) or kha (female speakers); or (c) by máy pen ray 
(‘never mind; that's alright; don't mention it’): 

kh3»p khun maak khráp 

yauaennnasu 

Thank you very much. 

— máy pen ray khà 

- luihulsaz 

— That's alright. 


[ГЕ] Apologies 


The essential word for apologising is khaothóot; in informal situations it 
is often shortened to "thóot. In more formal situations, kh3» aphay may 
be used, or even more formally, Кһәэ prathaan thóot. khàothóot can be 
intensified by maak maak or cir cin: 


kh55thóot khrap/kha 
valnwasu/az 
Sorry; please excuse me. 


kh55thóot maak maak/cin cin 
за [310/93 

I’m ever so sorry. 

kh$5 aphay 

yao 

Sorry; please excuse me (formal). 


kh$5 prathaan thóot 
yalssmulny 201 
Sorry; please excuse me (very formal). 


Apologies 
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In everyday speech, khàothóot is commonly followed by the mood parti- 
cles thii or абау na (10.3); 'thóot thii is used to apologise for tiny errors, 
while khàothóot dáay па conveys a stronger sense of apology: 

(kh3o) thóot thii 

(va) lef 

Sorry. 

kh55thóot diay na 

valuma 

Sorry. 


Apologising for doing something is expressed by the pattern khšəthôot 
thii + VERB (PHRASE): 


kh35thóot thii rópkuan 
ualwefisumu 
Sorry for disturbing you. 


Note that thii here has a falling tone and is not to be confused with the 
final particle thii in thóot thii. 


The expression sia cay (‘I’m sorry’) is an expression of sympathy or regret 
rather than an apology (15.6.3). 


ПЛ Polite requests 


15.4.1 Requests for information 














Basic requests for information can be prefaced by khàothóot khrap/kha 
(‘excuse me’) for politeness: 


khSothéot khrap/kha, rót 59k kii moo? 


valnwasu/az saaanfilus 
Excuse me, what time does the train leave? 


kh3»thóot khráp/khá, praysanii yuu thii nay? 
valnuasu/ae ‘luswdisagdlnu 
Excuse me, where is the Post Office? 











15.4.2 Requests for something 





Requests for something are expressed by the pattern kh3o + NOUN 
(PHRASE) + (daay máy)?: 


15.4 


kh$5 nam khén plàaw s5on kéew (daay máy)? Polite 


yaudavaraasuna(lalan) 


requests 
Could | have two glasses of water, please? 


If the noun is unquantified (i.e. ‘water’ rather than ‘two glasses of water’), 
then it is often followed by пәу (‘a little’) for politeness: 
kh355 khaaw n3y (адау may)? 


varnunuan(la из) 
Could | have some rice, please? 


.. dáay máy? is an optional additional politeness expression. 





15.4.3) Requests to do something oneself 











Requests to do something oneself can be expressed by the pattern kh3o + 
VERB (PHRASE) + nay + (dáay máy)?: 

kh55 duu này? 

?"/00uag 

Can I have a look, please? 

kh$5 phüut кар khun t5y này dáay máy? 

wawertuenimanwuola NN 

Could | speak to Khun Toi, please? 











15.4.4) Requesting someone to do something 





Requesting someone to do something for you or someone else is expressed 
by the pattern cháay + VERB (PHRASE): 


chüay pit pratuu 
vogüeuszo 
Please close the door. 


cháüay ... requests are often used with the mood particles dáay па or 
này (10.3); ... dáay máy? (‘could you ...? can also be added at the 
end of the sentence for politeness: 


chüay pit pratuu дау na адау máy? 
mMutlavssameuela из 
Please could you close the door. 


chüay pit pratuu n3y daay máy? 
mutladssanuaslalun 203 
Please could you close the door. 
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To indicate the beneficiary of the action (i.e. who it is being done for), 
the pattern may be expanded to chüay + VERB (PHRASE) + hay (+ BENE- 
FICIARY) (+ này): 

chüay pit thii wii hay 

awatin 

Please turn the TV off (for me). 

chûay plee hay kháw nòy 

дэнш а]иилинан 

Please translate for him. 


chüay san aaháan hay (рһӧт) пҳу 
audae и(им)инан 
Please order food for me. 


Two rather more formal words for requesting someone to do something 
are karunaa and proot, both of which can be translated as ‘please’; 
karunaa often follows chiiay in very formal polite conversation, while 
proot can be heard at the beginning of public announcements: 


chüay karunaa bòək khaw адау 
DING IVANLWIAIY 

Please tell him. 

proot sdap... 

lusansq ... 

Please be informed that .. . 


Both karunaa and próot also occur commonly on public signs: 


karunaa th3ot гээр tháaw 
ASMMAATANN I 
Please remove your shoes. 


karunaa kot krin 
n38nnenss 

Please ring the bell. 
proot Піар 
lusauu 

Please be quiet. 





15.4.5| Requesting someone not to do something 











The least confrontational way to ask someone not to do something is 
to use the expression máy ton ... (‘there’s no need to ...’). More direct 
requests employ the negative imperative yaa... (Ооп...) (11.8) which 
can be ‘softened’ by the addition of the mood particle na (10.3) or made 
more tactful, polite and deferential by prefixing the polite request words 
chüay, karunaa or, more formally, proot. haam ... (‘to forbid’) is an 
unambiguous order rather than a request, commonly found on notices of 
prohibition (see also 11.9); in speech, it can be ‘softened’ by the addi- 
tion of the particle na: 


may t$r) pit pratuu na 

“аяа аазы 

There’s no need to shut the door. 
chüay yaa pit pratuu na 
ването: 

Please don’t shut the door. 


karunaa yaa pit pratuu na 
AZANaNTaUsequs 
Please don’t shut the door. 


yaa pit pratuu na 
арте: 
Don’t shut the door, OK? 


haam pit pratuu na 
илз 

Don’t shut the door, ОК! 
haam khaw 

#181271 

No Entry! 

háam suup burii 
илиёшии8 

No Smoking! 


15.4 
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15.4.6 Inviting someone to do something 





Inviting someone to do something, such as sit down, come in, start eating, 
is expressed by the pattern chəən (‘to invite’) + VERB (PHRASE). The 
mood article si (10.3) is commonly added to сһәәп ... invitations: 


сһәәп пар sí khrap/kha 
i:gniadesu/az 
Please sit down. 


сһәәп kháar nay sí khrap/kha 
LBquawludasu/az 
Please come in. 


сһәәп si khrap/kha 
LBBasu/az 
Carry on; go ahead; after you. 


115.5) Misunderstandings 





15.5.1 Expressing ignorance, uncertainty 











Thai cannot use the same verb for knowing facts and knowing people 
or places; rúu (informal) or sâap (formal, deferential) mean ‘to know 
facts’ while rúucàk means ‘to know or be acquainted with people, places 
or things’: 


chán mây rúu/sâap 


sulus/wsnu 
| don't know. 


kháw may гаисак phom 
ил1зїпизм 
He doesn’t know me. 


may ruucak kham waa. 
Tusinin .. 
| don't know ie word... 


phóm тау née (cay) 
ими я) 
I’m not sure. 


15.5 














15.5.2| Expressing non-comprehension Misunder- 


standings 


There are two words for ‘to understand’: kháw cay and гӣи гвар: 


рһбт may khaw cay 
изд 
| don’t understand. 


kháw may rüu réan 
nlsi: 
He doesn't understand. 


rau гвар and kháw cay often occur as resultative verbs (5.4) with Ёар 
(‘to listen’) and aan (‘to read’) in questions like far rau гвар may? (‘do 
you understand (what you hear)?’) and дап rúu гвар may? (‘do you under- 
stand (what you read)?’). In negative statements the word order is VERB 
(PHRASE) + may + RESULTATIVE VERB (11.2): 


khaw ѓар máy каи “дап 
лїї їзбє 
He doesn’t understand (what he hears). 


chan aan тау rdu rtap 
duaulagios 
| don't understand (what | read). 


than (‘to catch up with’, in time) is also used as a resultative verb with 
fay (‘to listen’) to express the idea that non-comprehension is due to the 
speaker speaking too quickly: 

phóm far (khruu) mày than 


wannts(ag) lan 
| don't understand (the teacher) (because he speaks too quickly). 





15.5.3) Asking someone to repeat, speak slowly, explain, 
translate, spell 











aray ná khráp/khá 

azlsuses'u/as 

Pardon? 

phüut iik thii адау máy? 

wadnillo из 

Could you say that again? 207 
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phüut chaa chaa ndy daay may? 
Wan ° vuaslalun 
Could you speak slowly, please? 


There are two ways of asking what something means: maay khwaam waa 
aray? is a request for clarification or an explanation, while plee waa 
aray? seeks a translation: 


. máay khwaam waa агау? 
А итната: 15 
What does ... mean? 


. plee waa агау? 
- aao is 
What does ... mean? 


. phaasáa ankrit plee waa агау? 
.. ímndaquuda mass 
What is... in English? 


phaasáa ankrit plee waa aray? 
fmadaquudaaozl5 
What is it in English? 


phaasáa thay khian уађдау? 
mwnlnendauarnls 
How is it written in Thai? 


sakot уаппау? 
aznaaunls 
How do you spell it? 


[HS Socialising 


Initial conversations between Thais and foreigners are likely to involve 
the exchange of personal information. Westerners tend to find some ques- 
tions, like Do you have any brothers and sisters? , surprising and others, 
like How much do you earn? or Why baven't you got any children yet? 
irritating, intrusive or downright impolite, as in fact most Thais would. 
But these are easily outweighed, for most Westerners, by the Thais’ 
capacity for saying nice things, such as You speak Thai well!, That's a 
nice dress you're wearing! or You're looking handsome today! Westerners, 
perhaps unused to a culture of mutual personal compliments, often make 
the mistake of taking compliments too literally and, even more often, do 
not even consider making a return compliment at the next opportune 


15.6 
moment. Compliments can be accepted with a gracious khoop khun 


(‘thank you’) or modestly denied máy ròk khrap/kha (‘not at all’): 
khun phüut thay kén/chat 
auwalnenn/da 
You speak Thai well/clearly. 
— may rdk khrap/kha 
- luwsanasu/es 
— Not at all. 


Other typical compliments include: 
t£r) tua ѕйау/152 


ийїйзаэи/ иаа 
You look nice (i.e. are nicely dressed)! 


tham aaháan ar5y 
3nann3838 
Your cooking tastes good. 











15.6.1| Greetings, introductions, farewells 





The basic greeting sawat dii, often abbreviated to ’wat dii in speech, is 
used for both formal and informal greetings regardless of the time of day; 
it is often accompanied by a wai, a gesture in which the head is bowed 
slightly and the hands held in a prayer-like position, somewhere between 
neck and forehead height, depending on the status of the person being 
greeted. sawàt dii can also be used when taking leave. 


More casual greetings are pay náy? ("Where are you going?) and pay 
nay maa? (‘Where have you been?) which do not normally require a 
precise answer; in the workplace, thaan kháaw ге уар (‘Have you eaten 
yet?") is often more a midday greeting, than an invitation to lunch together: 


sawat dii khrap/kha 

аЗайа$и/а® 

Hello, good morning/afternoon, etc.; goodbye 

sabaay dii 15ә?/реп yannay Баа 

алей иёа/ мавт] 

How аге you? 

— sabaay dii/k5 réay r&ay 

—auwi/A Baa 4 208 
— Fine/Same as usual. 


Socialising 
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pay nay? 
Тим 
Hello (casual). (lit. Where аге you going?) 
- pay thiaw 
lue 
I’m going out. 
— pay thürá 
Usse 
I’m going on business. 
— may pay nay 
lallus 


l'm not going anywhere. 


pay náy maa? 

‘lulvwan 

Hello (casual). (lit. Where have you been?) 
- pay thiaw maa 

“йвз 

Гуе been out. 

— pay thürá maa 

lugszan 

Гуе been on business. 

— тау day pay nay 


‘lalaluluw 


| haven't been anywhere. 


thaan kháaw rú yan 

или?лзизаәй+ 

Hello (informal, polite). (lit. Have you eaten yet?) 
— thaan léewlyar khrap(kha) 

- muua/ixsasu(ez) 

— Yes/No. 


kh355 nénam hay rducak Кар. 
пашиз. . 

Га like to introduce you to... 
yin dii thii ráucàk 

СЕЕ 

Pleased to meet you. 

рау lá na/pay kòən 
luazuz/lnau 


Goodbye; I’m off now. 


15.6 
15.6.2| Finding out about other people Socialising 














The basic personal questions below can be prefaced by khàothóot khráp/ 
kha (‘excuse me’) as a sign of politeness. 


chét агау? 
$aazls 
What’s your (first) name? 


naam sakun aray? 
wnanaazls 
What's your surname? 


pen khon cháat aray? 
уезда 19 
What nationality аге you? 


maa саак nay? 
матии 

Where do you соте from? 
thii ... tron nay? 

ci 

y... asdlwu 
Whereabouts in . . .? 


maa саак muan/canwat агау? 


FRU 
млялпітач/4чиЗяа 15 
Which town/province do you come from? 


tham naan агау? 
Vw Uae ls 
What (job) do you do? 
tham paan thii nay? 
о al 
илин 
Where do you work? 
mii phii n$5r may? 
ййна им 
Have you got any brothers and sisters? 
aayü, thawray? 
91800115 
How old аге you? 
211 
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tèn naan ré yar? 
LONNTUWS DEN 
Are you married? 


mii khr5»pkhrua ré yay? 

Hasauns waa 

Are you married? (lit. Do you have a family?) 
mii làuk гё уап? 

Nannini 

Do you have any children? 








15.6.3 Expressing congratulations, sympathy 








Congratulations and sympathy can be expressed formally using the 
expresssion КҺәэ sadeen ... (‘I would like to show ...’) which may be 
followed by the final particles diay na (10.3): 


khš sadeey khwaam yin dii (düay na) 
VALANIATINEUA(O IU) 
Congratulations! 


kh3$5 sadeer) khwaam sia cay (dûay na) 
youdonanianaala(areauz) 
l'd like to express my regret/sympathy. 











15.6.4 Telephone transactions 





The English word ‘hello’, pronounced in a more or less Thai way (hanlóo), 
is used at the beginning of phone calls; the greeting/farewell sawat dii/ 
^wàt dii or, more informally, khee níi ná ("That's all for now’) can be 
used at the end of the call: 


kh55 phüut Кар khun ... n3y адау máy? 
зачапі ... Wuadielyia 
Could | speak to ..., please? 


khray phüut khrap/kha? 


lesweesu/es 


Who's speaking, please? 


khun ... cháy máy khráp/khá? 
ёш... lelwuesu/az 
Is that ...? 


phém/chan ... phüut khrap/kha 
WN/AU... waesu/ez 
This is ... speaking. 


(chüay) phüut dar dar n3y dáay máy? 
(ane) wads q wuaelle lw 

Could you speak up a little, please? 

may kh$y day yin 

lueoslogu 

| can scarcely hear. 


roo sak khrûu khráp/khà 
38dnasasu/az 

Hold on a moment, please. 
sáay máy dii 

arena 

The line’s bad. 

sáay may маар 
алыл 

The line isn’t free. 

saay lut 

ange 

| got cut off. 


kh35 t3» beo NN 
#909098 ... 
Could | have extension ..., please? 


ca san агау máy? 

avadvazls lun 

Do (you) want to leave a message? 
сһйау book khun tim waa ... 
BIUVINMUANA . . . 

Please tell Khun Tim that... 


chüay bòək khun tim hay thoo thttn chan адау na 


mevanauanlulnsinaumeue 
Please tell Khun Tim to ring me back. 
khée пії па 

пайи 

That’s all for now. 
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léew ca thoo maa may 
war «из 
РІ ring back later. 


yen yen ca thoo maa may 
iu) аии 
РІ ring back this evening. 


kh55thóot thoo phit boo 
valne Тизйтгиаз 
Sorry, I’ve got the wrong number. 


Appendix | 


Romanisation systems 


There are many different ways of Romanising Thai. The system used 
throughout this book is based on one devised by the American linguist, 
Mary Haas. This system is widely used in university departments where 
Thai is taught and in the linguistic literature on Thai. As well as learning 
unfamiliar symbols from the International Phonetic Alphabet, such as ә, є, 
н, etc., the learner also has to recognise that ph and th are not pronounced 
like the initial consonant sound in ‘phobia’ and ‘thin’. To avoid such prob- 
lems, some materials (e.g. Teach Yourself Thai, Robertson’s Practical 
English-Thai Dictionary) use non-technical systems of Romanisation, 
attempting to represent unfamiliar Thai sounds with combinations of let- 
ters such as ‘-air-o’, ‘dt’ and ‘eu-a’. Librarians and historians generally pre- 
fer the Library of Congress system, which, unlike systems used in 
language-learning, does not attempt to represent tone. 


This is how an article entitled “The turning point in Thai literature’ would 
be Romanised according to three different systems: 


Wuaenvanrssuadlne 
Essential Grammar (EG) һйа liaw kh3on wannakhadii thay 
Teach Yourself Thai (TYT) h6o-a lée-o kórng wun-na-ka-dee tai 


Library of Congress (LC) hua lieo khong wannakhadi thai 
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final 


Essential 

Grammar 

initial 
CONSONANTS 
f k k 
2] kh k 
A kh k 
91 kh k 
1 D D 
а c t 
R ch t 
2j ch t 
Kil s t 
N ch t 
y y n 
q d t 
£ t t 
9 th t 
nN th t 
@! th t 
U n n 
A d t 
@ t t 
a th t 
Lu th t 
5 th t 
и п п 
п b Р 
u р р 
P ph P 
А f Р 
N ph Р 


Teach Yourself 
Thai 





initial ^ final 
g k 
k k 
k k 
k k 
ng ng 
j t 
ch t 
ch t 
s t 
ch t 
y n 
d t 
dt t 
t t 
t t 
t t 
n n 
d t 
dt t 
t t 
t t 
t t 
n n 
b P 
bp P 
P р 
f P 
P P 


Library of 
Congress 
initial final 
k k 
kh k 
kh k 
kh k 
ng ng 
čh t 
ch t 
ch t 
s t 
ch t 
y n 
d t 
t t 
th t 
th t 
th t 
n n 
d t 
t t 
th t 
th t 
th t 
n n 
b P 
b P 
ph P 
f P 
ph P 
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ph 


ph 


VOWELS 


LC 
-се 


ТҮТ 


-er 


EG 


-Əə 


TYT LC 


-or 


EG 


-22 


o 
o 


l- 


-e 


-e 


-e 


-a 


-a 


-a 


33 


-aW -ао -ао 


1-1 


-u- -a 


-a- 


-2 -or 


l-0% 


-00-a  -üa 


-ah 


-ua 


-er 


-99 


-aa 


-Ta 


-ее-а 


-ia 


[u^ 


-um -am 


-am 


-ia 


-ее-а 


-ia 


[u^ 


-ü'a 


-eu-a 


-ua 


ГАА 


-ее 


q! 


-E£ -air 


bk- 


-eu 


-air -Æ 


=E 


-eu 


-uu 


-€ -air 


v 
o 


b- 


-OO -u 


-u 


-oh 


-OO 


-00 
-ay 


-e 


-uu 


-ee 


-ai 


-ai 


-ay 
-ay 


-e 


-e 


-ai 


-ai 


-Œi 


-er-ee 


əəy 


1-0 


-99 -er 


1-2 
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Appendix 2 


The verbs hay, dáy/dáay 
and pen: а summary 


The verbs, hay, dáy/dáay and pen often seem confusing to the learner 
because each has several quite different meanings. This section summarises 
and cross-references the main patterns in which they are likely to be 
encountered. 


EN „ау 


(a) SUBJECT + hay + DIRECT OBJECT + INDIRECT OBJECT (5.12) 
As a main verb, hay means ‘to give’: 


khaw hay ren chan 
илиини 
He gave me money. 


(b) SUBJECT + hay + INDIRECT OBJECT + VERB (PHRASE) (5.11) 


As a causative verb, hay means ‘to let (someone do something)’ or ‘to 
have (someone do something)’: 


khaw hay chan klap baan 
ипли 
He let me/had me go home. 


(c) SUBJECT + VERB + hay + OBJECT + VERB (PHRASE) (5.11) 


The manner of causation (e.g. telling, wanting, permitting someone to do 
something) can be specified by an appropriate verb preceding hay: 


chan yaak hay khun сһйау n3y 
duannlvaamenuae 
Га like you to help me a bit. 


(d) SUBJECT + tham + hay + OBJECT + VERB (PHRASE) (5.11) 


This pattern conveys a sense of intention or coercion on the part of the 
subject: 


r&ar) béep níi tham hay phóm ramkhaan sam3o 
(Sosuuuthin wns алокае 
This kind of thing always makes me annoyed. 


(е) SUBJECT + VERB (PHRASE) + hay + INDIRECT OBJECT (8.3) 


To convey the idea that the action is being carried out for the benefit of 
someone: 


phóm súť hay khun 
para Иби 
| bought it for you. 


(f) VERB (PHRASE) + hay + ADJECTIVE (7.1.5; 9.4) 
As an adverb-marker in imperatives: 

phüut hay chát n3y 

wolwilwua 

Speak clearly, please! 


ЕЩ dayldaay 


Note that day and daay are spelt identically but the pronunciation varies 
according to its position in the sentence. 


(a) day + NOUN 
As a main verb day means ‘to get’: 


khun day пәп ачап thawray? 
aae udeuwls 
How much salary do you get? 
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(b) day + VERB (PHRASE) 
As an auxiliary verb before the main verb, day means ‘to get to do some- 
thing’: 

chan ca day pay thiaw laaw 


durelalubfienan 
ГІ get to visit Laos. 


(c) VERB (PHRASE) + dáay (5.6.2) 
As an auxiliary verb after a verb or verb phrase, daay means ‘can, able to’: 


raw pay phrür níi may адау 
istlungsillala 
We can’t go tomorrow. 


(d) VERB (PHRASE) + dáay + ADJECTIVE (7.1.4) 

As an adverb-marker after the verb or verb phrase and before an adjective: 
kháw phüut thay daay dii 
Laiyalnalad 
He speaks Thai well. 


(e) may day + VERB (PHRASE) 
To indicate negative past (5.7.7): 
raw may day pay 
isalalalu 
We didn’t go. 
or to contradict or correct a preceding statement or assumption (11.4): 


kháw may day pen khon apkrit 
vanlaleddueusanqu 
He's not English. 


(f) INDEFINITE PRONOUN + kô dáay (4.8.7); VERB 
(PHRASE)/NOUN + k3 dáay 
To show amenability, a lack of preference or indifference: 


khun pay тёагау kô daay 
алаа а 


You can go whenever you like. 


wan nii kô адау phrdn níi kô адау Appendix 2 
Sutifila nyila The verbs 


Today is OK, tomorrow is OK. hay, day/daay 


pay kô адау тау pay kô адау and pen: a 
“йа ‘laluala summary 


Going is fine by me, not going is fine, too. 


(g VERB (PHRASE) + (maa) + dáay + TIME EXPRESSION (14.7.5) 


To express duration of time (for ...) for actions that began in the past 
and continue through to the present (5.7.8): 


chan tham gaan thii krugthéep (maa) адау láay pii leew 


sdfuyomufinsawmGn)lewetluas 
| have been working in Bangkok for several years. 


ES pen 


(a) pen + NOUN (5.1.1) 


As the verb ‘to be’, it cannot normally be followed by an adjective (5.2); 
the negative is either may chay + NOUN, or may day pen + NOUN: 


khaw pen phéan 
anddluau 
He's a friend. 


(b) VERB (PHRASE) * pen (5.6.2) 
As an auxiliary post-verb, meaning ‘to know how to do something’: 


kháw wáay náam pen 
аттаи 
He can swim. 


(c) VERB (PHRASE) + pen + NOUN (PHRASE) (7.1.3) 
As an adverb-marker: 


kháw caay pen пәп sot 
ишли йшй 
They paid in cash. 
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(d) VERB (PHRASE) + pen + EXPRESSION OF TIME (14.7.5) 
To express duration of time: 


khaw yuu thii nii pen weelaa naan 
ayina 
He’s been here a long time. 


(e) pen + DISEASE 


Where English uses ‘to have’ or ‘to get with diseases and illnesses, Thai 
uses pen: 


khun pen wàt chây máy? 


аелбуиза] аим 
You've got а cold, haven't you? 


Glossary 


Adjectives in Thai occur after the nouns they describe; they do not occur 
with the verb ‘to be’. Adjectives also function as stative verbs; thus, 
dii is both the adjective ‘good’ and the stative verb ‘to be good’. 
Adjectives and adverbs often take the same form in Thai; thus dii is 
both the adjective ‘good’ and the adverb ‘well’. 

Adverbs often occur after verbs. They can describe an action, where they 
often take the same form as adjectives, or the whole sentence. 

Aspect is concerned with whether the action of a verb is complete, ongoing 
or habitual; it is marked in Thai by auxiliary verbs. 

Auxiliary verbs only occur with other verbs; Thai auxiliaries include 
modal verbs and time and aspect markers. 

Causative verbs in Thai convey a range of meanings including 
allowing something to happen, causing something to happen, either 
intentionally or unintentionally, and compelling someone to do some- 
thing. 

Classifiers are attributed to every noun and are used primarily, but not 
exclusively, in noun phrases involving numbers, such as ‘three daugh- 
ters’, ‘four glasses of orange juice’, and so on. 

Compounds are combinations of two words to make a new word. 
Compounding is an important derivational process in Thai in creating 
nouns, adjectives and verbs. 

Concessive clauses concede a point which is then often countered in the 
following clause. In English they usually begin with ‘although’; in Thai, 
the following clause is usually introduced by ‘but’. 

Conditional clauses commonly begin with ‘if? and state a condition under 
which the following clause holds true. In Thai the ‘if? word is often 
omitted. 

Consonant class Thai consonants are divided into three classes – low, 
mid and high; the class of the initial consonant in a syllable will play 
a part in determining the tone of the syllable. 
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Consonant clusters are combinations of two consonant sounds, such as 
pl-, khw-, pr-; in Thai they occur only at the beginning of a syllable. 
The class of the first consonant in the cluster plays a part in deter- 
mining the tone of the syllable. 

Dead syllables are one of two types of syllable in Thai (see also live sylla- 
bles); dead syllables are those which end in either in a p, t or k stop 
consonant or a short vowel. 

Demonstratives are words like ‘this’ and ‘that’. Thai demonstrative pro- 
nouns and demonstrative adjectives are distinguished by tone, pronouns 
having a falling tone and adjectives a high tone. 

Diphthongs are glides from one ‘pure’ vowel sound to another. 

Directional verbs occur after a verb (phrase) to indicate the direction of 
the action in relation to the speaker. 

Intensifiers modify adjectives and adverbs expressing the degree to which 
that quality is present (e.g. very, fairly, hardly); many adjectives in 
Thai take their own specific intensifier (cf. pitch black). 

Live syllables are one of two types of syllable in Thai (see also dead 
syllables); live syllables are those which end in either an m, n, y, w, 
or y sound or a long vowel. 

Modal verbs express possibility, probability, ability, necessity, volition 
and obligation. Most, but not all, Thai modals occur before a verb 
(phrase); modals are not all negated in the same way. 

Noun phrases consist of a noun modified by one or more modifying 
words, such as numbers, demonstratives or adjectives. Classifiers play 
an important role in noun phrases in Thai. 

Personal pronouns Thai has a much more complex system of personal 
pronouns than English; choice of the appropriate pronoun is deter- 
mined not only by gender and number, but also by age, social status, 
context and personality; kin terms, status/occupation terms, personal 
names and nicknames are commonly used as pronouns; pronouns are 
also commonly omitted. 

Quantifiers are words like ‘all’, ‘some’, ‘many’ and ‘every’. In Thai noun 
phrases some quantifiers behave like numbers and others like adjec- 
tives. 

Reduplication, most commonly involving the repetition of an adjective 
or an adverb, can serve a number of functions, including making 
the meaning less precise, intensifying the meaning and signalling an 
imperative; a small number of nouns can be pluralised by reduplica- 
tion. 

Resultative verbs occur after another verb to describe the state that results 
from the action of the first verb (cf. I shot him dead). 


Sentence particles occur at the end of an utterance. They include ques- 
tion particles, which serve a grammatical function, and polite particles, 
mood particles and exclamatory particles, which have a communica- 
tive function. 

Stative verbs describe a state rather than an action. Adjectives in Thai 
also function as stative verbs. 

Subordinate clauses are dependent on the main clause in a sentence. They 
include concessive, conditional, purpose, reason and relative clauses. 

Tone The pitch assigned to each syllable. Standard Thai has five tones 
- mid, high, low, rising and falling. 

Topicalization involves placing a word or phrase other than the subject 
at the beginning of the sentence in order to highlight it and make it 
the ‘topic’ of the sentence. 

Unreleased consonants occur when the airstream is closed to make the 
sound, but not re-opened; the final *p' in English ‘yep!’ is commonly 
pronounced as an unreleased consonant. The final stop consonants in 
Thai (p, t, k) are unreleased. 

Verb phrase This consists of a verb and optionally, its objects (direct and 
indirect) and any modifying adverb. In this book, the convention VERB 
(PHRASE) is used extensively to mean ‘verb or verb phrase’. 

Verb serialization is an extremely common feature of Thai in which a 
number of verbs sharing the same subject follow one another with no 
intervening conjunctions or prepositions. 

Wh- questions are questions which begin with wh- in English: who?, 
whose?, what?, which?, where?, when?, why? How? is also normally 
included in this category. 
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